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OUR PUNISHMENT FOR NEGLECT OF DUTY 


HAT bad luck, some folks are saying, that 

just now, when we need our hands free and 

our heads clear to deal with Germany, we 

should be bothered with this Mexican mud- 
dle and this Haytian affair. It is bad, but it is not luck. 
It is the natural consequence of putting off things as 
long as possible. It is what happens to the business man 
who stuffs disagreeable letters in the pigeon hole instead 
of answering them on the spot. It is what happens to 
the housewife who neglects the adage “a stitch in time 
saves nine.” 

Political and financial disorder are nothing new in 
Mexico and Hayti. They are chronic diseases and as such 
demand radical remedies, sooner or later. The condition 
of both countries has been growing rapidly worse in 
recent years. We all realized that some time we should 
have to do something about it. But we did not know 
just what to do and we did not want to do anything, so 
we put it off and put it off as a man does a visit to a 
dentist, tho knowing that each day’s delay would cause 
him more pain in the end. 


HE Monroe Doctrine is not a mere dog-in-the- 

manger policy, as our European critics say. It im- 
poses duties as well as confers privileges. The long suc- 
cession of our presidents has continuously recognized 
and reaffirmed the national obligation to look after our 
neighbors to the south of us whenever they get into 
trouble. We have repeatedly warned off European 
powers which attempted to take advantage of their 
weakness and intervene in their affairs. 

Owing to our consistent maintenance of this policy 
thru all changes of administration and party it has be- 
come tacitly, even explicitly, recognized by European 
powers. Originally the Monroe Doctrine was merely a 
national policy of our own, but it has gradually become 
almost a part of international law, and European powers 
have applied to us, as a matter of course, for the pro- 
tection of their national and the enforcement of their 
financial claims. 

But unfortunately while Europe has become increas- 
ingly willing to accept the principle of our responsibility 
for these neighbors of our, we have become more in- 
clined to shirk that responsibility. When Great Britain, 
a couple of years ago, notified us that British subjects 
were being killed and British property destroyed in 
Mexico and appealed to us to protect them we paid no 
attention, altho we should have hotly resented it if she 
had intervened for their protection as she would have 
done in any similar country of the other hemisphere. 

Now we are directly responsible for present condi- 
tions in Mexico. It is long too late to talk about’ not 


intervening. We intervened most forcibly when a French 
army was trying to put upon the Mexican throne an 
Austrian Emperor and a Belgian Empress. It is owing 
to the fact that General Grant was ready to march 
across the Rio Grande with a combined force of Fed- 


_erals and Confederates in 1865 that the Mexicans are 


now casting bullets for president instead of being ruled 
by Emperor Maximilian II. We did it because we be- 
lieved that the Mexicans would be better off under a 
republic than under an empire. But are they? It de- 
volves upon us to prove that we are right by making 
our belief true. 


T appears that in the opinion of our Government, the 

time has come for intervention in Mexico. But the 
best time for intervention in Mexico has past. That time 
was in the later days of Diaz when the old man’s grasp 
was weakening and it became evident that he was to 
leave his country as Alexander bequeathed his empire 
“to the strongest.” If we had been awake to our respon- 
sibilities and taken action five years ago the employ- 
ment of a little diplomacy, a little determination and a 
little money would have checked the coming chaos and 
saved thousands of men, women and children from a 
violent death and millions of dollars worth of property 
from destruction. 

The present terrible condition in the island of Santo 
Domingo is quite as clearly the consequence of our 
neglect. In 1870 the Dominican Republic asked for an- 
nexation to the United States. A treaty to that effect 
was signed by President Grant and President Baez, but 
the Senate refused to ratify. If the treaty had past 
Santo Domingo, the Spanish part of the island, might 
now have been as prosperous as Arizona and New Mex- 
ico and like them setting the eastern states examples of 
political reforms. Hayti, the French and negro part of 
the island, would by this time either have likewise come 
under our flag or at least would have been materially 
improved by the close association with an:orderly and 
enterprising American community. Instead of this Hayti 
has since had seventeen presidents, all of them except 
one overthrown by revolution and five of them killed. 
No American administration could be worse than that. 

‘If the punishment for our neglect of duty to our 
weaker neighbors fell wholly upon us we could stand 
it and we would have deserved it. But the losses and 
sufferings of our people thru the disorders in Mexico 
and Hayti are light compared with those of the helpless 
natives. Serious problems are not solved by procrastina- 
tion. Every year that riot is allowed to run intervention 
becomes less easy, more expensive, less effective and 
more necessary. 
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THE SKY CLEARING 


HERE are now excellent prospects that a break 

with Germany may be avoided without any sacri- 
fice of honor, The dispatches, however vague in detail, 
are definitely reassuring in tenor. The anxiety and dis- 
tress that seized upon the hearts of all Americans, in- 
cluding the most courageous and the most belligerent, at 
the thought of our country becoming involved in the 
Great War have been decidedly relieved by what has 
transpired from the diplomatic conversations held in 
Washington and Berlin. It appears that the German 
Government proposes to abandon its cruel and unwar- 
ranted mode of warfare on the sea, or, indeed, has al- 
ready issued orders to that effect. If so, the sinking of 
the “Arabic” was more than a crime. It was a blunder 
on the part of the submarine commander or of some man 
higher up. 

To bring the submarine within the bounds of civi- 
lized warfare would be enough to earn for President 
Wilson the gratitude of his country and the plaudits of 
other nations, but there is now a prospect that his pol- 
icy may lead to even greater things. He has been firm 
and fair in his protests against both Germany and Great 
Britain for their infraction of the rights of neutral 
commerce on the high seas. He has also managed to 
keep on friendly terms with both and to retain their 
confidence and respect. He has constantly exprest his 
willingness to act as intermediary in the transmission 
of any representations which either may wish to make 
to the other, but at the same time he has cautiously 
avoided making any bargains which would hamper his 
freedom of action or place him in the attitude of a 
partizan. This policy has put him in a position where 
he may be able to be of the greatest possible service to 
the world in the day, which must some time come, when 
the warring nations shall pause to consider what they 
can gain by further bloodshed. We look to the coming 
of “The Day,” and may it come speedily. 








RUSSIA’S WAY 


HE unfortunate alignment into which the nations 

of Europe have been forced is strikingly recalled 
by Russia’s severe treatment of Madame Breshkovsky, 
the most noted of the Slavic radical leaders in the strug- 
gle for political and industrial freedom. It must be hu- 
miliating to democratic England and progressive, en- 
lightened France, that while they are proclaiming a holy 
war against a military despotism, which is, nevertheless, 
supported by an enthusiastic and highly developed in- 
dustrial population, their great, blundering ally should 
go to such foolish and unnecessary extremes in punish- 
ing an old woman, now almost blind, whose crime has 
been the promulgation of those principles and teach- 
ings which are the pride of the western nations. We 
cannot approve of the violent methods of the revolu- 
tionists, but we respect their ideals. 

Not content with condemning the aged revolutionist 
to Siberian exile, the government of the Czar has sought 
to make her exclusion from Russian liberal forces 
doubly sure by sending her to the most northern and 
isolated point possible. There amid the snows and ice 
of almost perpetual winter, 750 miles north of Yakutsk, 
at Bulun, the least desirable of the exile settlements, 
“the grandmother of the Russian Revolution” is des- 


tined by her persecutors to pass the few remaining years 
that are left to her. Madame Breshkovsky made many 
friends in the United States when she came to get aid 
for the revolution and not long ago a large number of 
American authors and publicists, with Mr. Howells at 
their head, petitioned the Russian Government for her 
pardon. 

Loss of sight forbids that she should look upon the 
symbols of Czardom that surround her: “a hamlet of fif- 
teen Indian huts, a post of Cossacks, and a Russian 
church.” But the great outside world can never forget 
that there in the frozen north barbarism and militarism 
under the egis of religion are doing their utmost, in a 
typical and characteristically brutal fashion, to quench 
the flame of spiritual, political, and industrial freedom. 

England and France may win Russia’s fight against 
the Teutonic domination of the Balkans, but a greater 
struggle awaits them in Russia itself, a struggle not for 
territory or industrial supremacy, but one for the ex- 
tension of enlightenment, liberty and democracy. For- 
tunate will the western allies be if they are able to 
wage this larger warfare with moral and intellectual 
weapons only. 





SELLING DEATH 


WO remarkable arguments have just been issued. 

They deal with perhaps the greatest moral question 
now before the American people—the exportation of 
arms to the Allies. 

The one is a protest against such exportation. It ap- 
pears in a late issue of the Baptist Standard and is 
signed by the Rev. Charles F. Aked and Professor Wal- 
ter Rauschenbusch, two of the most eminent of living 
American clergymen, one formerly a British subject, 
the other of German descent. 

The other is our Government’s official rejoinder to 
the recent Austro-Hungarian note. It is signed by Sec- 
retary of State Lansing and is understood to have been 
written by him and not by the President. 

Both the official note and the private protest are ex- 
amples of the highest type of dialectics. They state the 
case with admirable clearness, yet they come to diamet- 
rically opposite conclusions. 

The argument that the exportation of munitions to 
the Allies should be stopped may be reduced to the fol- 
lowing propositions: 

1. It makes our country a workshop of death. 

2. It is for profits, not patriotism. 

3. It compromizes us in the eyes of humanity. 

4. It makes us an ally of the Allies. 

5. It fosters an industry whose interest will be to ex- 
tend militarism in the United States. 

6. It theoretically enables a small state to buy arms 
when attacked, but practically this right is of little 
value, as the small state is likely to be completely in- 
vested by its greater and more warlike antagonist. 

The official justification by the Secretary of State 
of the exportation of arms can be epitomized as follows: 

1. It is the accepted rule of international law, which 
no nation should break. 

2. It is and has been the universal practise of nations 
—Germany and Austria included. 

3. It is unneutral in that it would deprive England of 
her superiority on sea and not Germany of her superi- 
ority on land. 
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4. It enables the United States to keep a small mili- 
tary establishment in time of peace. 

5. It enables all nations to go without storing up vast 
reservoirs of military supplies. 

6. It thus tends to the peaceful method of settling 
international disputes. 

This is the issue. Which are right, the preachers or 
the statesman? For our part, we believe that each one of 
the six points made by either side is well taken. Then it 
comes to a question of which is the most right. 

Dr. Aked and Professor Rauschenbusch are unassail- 
able when they argue that the selling of the implements 
of death makes us a party to homicide. Secretary Lan- 
sing is equally unassailable when he argues that the 
policy of exportation of arms is as good international 
morality as it is good international law, for its prohibi- 
tion would inevitably “result in every nation becoming 
an armed camp, ready to resist aggression and tempted 
to employ force in asserting its rights rather than ap- 
peal to reason and justice in the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes.” 

It may be, in the distant future when that “most fin- 
ished and most artificial production of political ingenu- 
ity”’—the world state—arrives, that there will be no 
need for nations to arm themselves except for the pur- 
poses of international police. But in the present lack 
of world organization, where each nation is the sole 
guardian of its own independence and sovereignty, the 
prohibition of the exportation of arms from one nation 
to another would probably foist upon the world a mili- 
tarism more dire and calamitous than anything that 
humanity has ever seen or contemplated. 

Selling death is an undoubted evil. Refusing to sell 
death, when the alternative is what it is, is likely to 
result in even greater evil. 

Is not the statesman the better moralist? 








ASKING FOR PROTECTION 

EFORE the Great War, our supply of dyestuffs 
came from Germany, where $400,000,000 had been 
invested in the carefully organized industry that pro- 
duced them. This supply has been excluded, and the 
quantities on hand here have practically been exhausted. 
Those who ought to know say that such dyestuffs as 
we have been accustomed to use in the textile mills 
and elsewhere can be manufactured in this country. 
There have been attempts to make them, and there is 
evidence of progress in the work of trying to meet the 

demand by establishing a dyestuffs industry here. 
But the investment of American capital to the extent 
required is restrained by fear of what may take place 
after the close of the war. Manufacturers of chemicals 
and others familiar with the trade in such products say 
that. the Germans after the war will be forced by the 
needs of an impoverished nation to sell abroad at low 
prices. It is pointed out that what is sometimes called 
dumping—the sale of goods to foreign buyers at prices 
lower than those demanded and paid at home—has in 
the past, and in peaceful times, been approved and en- 
couraged by the German Government. There is abun- 
dant proof of this, and there was no attempt to with- 
hold the proof from the public. The practise will be 
resumed after the war, it is predicted, and those who 
invest capital here now in the manufacture of dyestuffs 


will suffer. Sharp competition and underselling by the 
Germans will drive them out of business. , 

It is not unreasonable for those who say these things 
to suggest that the desired investment of capital should 
be encouraged and promoted by an assurance of legis- 
lative protection. The whole tariff question is not neces- 
sarily involved. The conditions are exceptional, and the 
adequate tariff guard might be a temporary one. Those 
who ask for it should have a hearing. Unfortunately, 
they cannot have one in Congress before December 
next. Then, however, their pleas and arguments should 
be carefully considered. 





RECOGNIZING REALITIES 


VENTS move so swiftly nowadays that our minds 

cannot keep up with them. A large proportion of the 
books and many of the magazine articles purporting to 
discuss live issues are really dealing with questions of 
-historical or academic interest. There should be more 
facing of the facts and less speculation about whether 
what was said or thought or done by one and another 
was right or wrong. Questions of former intentions and 
past opinions lose their interest and fade away when we 
turn to things as they are. 

For instance, the Germans tell us that France and 
England intended to invade the neutrality of Belgium. 
Maybe they did. Maybe they did not. Anyhow it was 
Germany who did: it and thai is what counts. We may 
surmise that there were many Confederate sympathizers 
who wished Lincoln dead. But it was Booth who killed 
him after all and it is Booth who justly bears the odium. 

Then again the Germans told us at the beginning of 
the war that they were fighting on the defensive, that 
it was a struggle for national existence. Perhaps that 
was true. Perhaps it wasn’t. But it is true now. With 
eight countries against her, and perhaps next week 
twelve, she stands undeniably with her back against the 
wall fighting for dear life. 

We have heard a great deal about how France and 
England were pledged to protect Belgium against in- 
vasion. Well, it does not matter much about that now, 
for they did not do it. No doubt they would have liked 
to. No doubt they hope to rescue her. But poor Belgium 
is more concerned with actualities than with the good 
intentions of past or future. It is just as hard to have 
your town bombarded by your friends as by your ene- 
mies. 

The Germans said before the war that the British 
fleet would destroy their commerce if they did not have 
a bigger navy. The English said that this was a lie. 
Quite possibly. But it is true now. German commerce has 
been destroyed because they did not have a big enough 
navy. 

It was charged by the Austrians that Serbia was try- 
ing to take Bosnia and Herzegovina away from them. It 
was charged by the Germans that France was trying to 
take Alsace and Lorraine away from them. Both these 
accusations were indignantly denied by friends of Ser- 
bia and France. But the war has cleared away that old 
question. Both Serbia and France are obviously trying 
their hardest to get these provinces now. 

Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg called the Belgian 
treaty “a scrap of paper.” Well, it is by this time, even 
if it was not then. The status of Belgium depends not 
in the least upon the treaty of 1831 or 1839 or 1870, 
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but solely upon the Treaty of Somewhere-in-Europe (or 
Washington), dated, let us hope, Sometime in 1915. 

The Germans claimed that their policy of terrorism 
in Belgium was necessary and that such severity at the 
start would put a stop to attacks by civilians in the 
future. The first part of this statement we do not be- 
lieve; the second part has proved true. The soldiers 
of other nations, for instance our Yankees in the South, 
have maintained order among a conquered and revenge- 
ful population without resorting to such measures as 
the wholesale shooting of hostages and the deliberate 
destruction of towns. But much as we may abhor the 
German policy we must admit that it has accomplished 
what it was designed to do. Since the destruction of 
Louvain and Dinant we have read no more tales of 
brave Belgian boys who went out hunting Germans 
every morning and the English papers publish no more 
pictures of Belgian women shooting thru the panels of 
their broken doors at the invaders. For a year now the 
Germans have been as safe in Belgium as in Bavaria. 

The pacificists said before the war that the accumula- 
tion of big armaments would be followed by a war. So 
it was. 

The militarists said that wars were not over and that 
big armaments would be more needed than ever in the 
future. They were right. 

The discussion of the question of who was right and 
what was true some time in the past is unprofitable and 
uninteresting compared with the question of what is 
right now and what we are going to make true in the 
future. 





ADAM AND NOAH 


DAM and Noah are somewhat serious characters, 

and Philadelphia is not a flippant town, but absurd 
stories have occasionally appeared in the press purport- 
ing to come from Philadelphia that the English Pro- 
fessor Langdon has found in the Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania an ancient Babylonian tablet 
from Nippur which proves that it was not Adam who 
ate the forbidden fruit, but that the guilty party was 
Noah. It may be well to give the facts on which this 
amusing report is built. 

Several years ago the university engaged a young 
German scholar, Dr. Poebel, since reported killed in the 
war, to copy some of the tablets brought from Nippur, 
and among them he found one of the two broken tablets 
on the Creation and Flood. It tells us that Ana, god of 
the heavens; Enlil, god of the earth; Ea, god of the sea, 
and the goddess Nin-Khurshag, created the race of men 
and the four-footed beasts. Then the gods created the 
insignia of royalty and gave names to Eridu and four 
other cities and made the irrigation canals. The three 
chief gods and the goddess now decided to destroy man- 
kind by a flood, and the goddess Nintfid wailed with 
grief. Ziusuddu, the Babylonian Noah, was told of the 
approaching disaster and humbly prayed the gods for 
relief, and was told to make a big boat. The following 
lines of the fragment are preserved: 


All the powerful wind-storms as one rushed forth, 
A water-flood ra over the enemies. 


Then for seven days and seven nights 

The water-flood raged over the land. ! 

The mighty boat was borne along by the wind-storms on the 
swollen waters. oe 

Then the Sun-god came forth again, in heaven and earth 
making day. 


Ziusuddu opened a window in the mighty boat, 

And the Sun-god made the light to enter the mighty boat. 
Ziusuddu prostrated himself before the Sun-god. 

He sacrificed an ox, he slaughtered a sheep. 


After a break we are told that Ziusuddu again pros- 
trated himself before the god of heaven and the god of 


‘earth, and was given the boon of immortality like the 
' gods. The story of the Flood is not as complete as that 


discovered by George Smith, which tells of the three 
birds sent out from the boat. The text is of a date 
nearly two thousand years before Christ, before the 
dominance of Babylon. 

The other tablet is edited by Professor Langdon, of 
the University of Oxford, and has been commented on 
by Dr. Pinches and Professor Sayce. It begins with 
praise of Tilmun, an island in the Persian Gulf, a sort 
of Eden, pure, glorious, where the god Ea and his 
spouse take rest, where no raven croaks nor lion slays, 
where no wolf plunders the lambs nor dogs affright the 
sleeping kids, nor boars devour the grain, where no 
one says “I am sore-eyed,” or “I am sick-headed,” where 
no one says “I am an old woman” or “I am an old man,” 
where no maiden is shamed in the city, where no de- 
ceiver deceives, and no prince withholds his wisdom, 
where no man diverts the water-way, and no ruler of 
the city is a despot. Now Ninella, daughter of the water- 
god Ea, beseeches him for blessings on her city in Til- 
mun, and they are granted, pure water, the healing of 
the bitter water, and sunshine. But the scene changes, 
and the marred tablet seems to refer to a flood, perhaps 
with corpses floating on the water. The details of the 
Deluge, if Deluge it is, are missing, but after it the 
Babylonian leader, called Tagtug, appears as a gardener 
cultivating the soil. The god Ea confers with Tagtug, 
and here begins the account of what appears to be the 
fall of man. The god presents to him the various fruits 
of the ground. Then a herald of the gods seems to be 
talking to a woman, or goddess, and he gives a list of 
trees and plants which may be cut or eaten. The text 
here is broken, but it would seem that of one plant they 
could not eat, for Professor Langdon thus translates 
the next lines: 

The cassia plant he approached.’ He plucked, he ate. 
Ninkhursag in the name of Ea uttered a curse, 

“The face of life shall he not see till he dies.” 

The Annunaki (good spirits) sat down in the dust and wept. 
The tablet concludes with the gift by the mother-goddess 
to man of eight divine patrons of civilization to help 
man in his hard lot. 

Now this tablet, older than Abraham, does not at all 
tell us, as the learned penny-a-liners have reported to 
the press, that it is a slander to charge the temptation 
and fall to Adam, and that Noah was the guilty party. 
Our three authorities, Langdon, Sayce and Pinches, 
agree in doubting whether there is any real reference 
here to the biblical or Babylonian Noah. Tagtug 
seems to have eaten the forbidden fruit like Adam, and 
was curst, but so far from being punished we know 
that the Babylonian Noah received the blessing of im- 
mortality. This seems to be a story by itself, not to 
be confused with the Babylonian stories of the Flood, 
but rather a story of creation and the blessedness of 
Eden, and probably the disobedience of man in eating 
the forbidden cassia plant. The reference to the Flood 
in this story may be a confused myth, or an imperfect 
translation. 





























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 























THE GREAT WAR 


August 28—British advance from 

uvla Bay checked by Turks. Aus- 

tro-German forces take Kovel, Po- 
land. 

August 24—Germans take Polish for- 
tress of Osowiec. Monarchical re- 
bellion in northern Portugal. 

August 25—-Germans take Polish for- 
tress of Brest-Litovsk. Montene- 
grins renew attacks on Austrians. 

August 26—Germans take Polish for- 
tress of Olita. British aviator sinks 
German submarine off Ostend by 
dropping bombs. 

August 27—Austrians drive Russians 
back from Zlota Lipa River, Ga- 
licia. French aviators bombard 
Muelheim, Dornach and Dilligen. 

August 28—25,000 Welsh coal miners 
strike. Indecisive fighting between 
Austrians and Italians near Mon- 
falcone. 


August 29—French report gains in 
Vosges. Austrians break Russian 
lines in Galicia and take 10,000 
prisoners. 




















It is believed that the 
danger of serious diffi- 
culty between Germany 
and the United States growing out of 
the sinking of the White Star liner 
“Arabic” has been removed. The Ger- 
man Government has shown a dispo- 
sition to make reparation for this and 
also acceptable concessions in regard 
to submarine warfare in general. On 
August 24 Ambassador von Bernstorff, 
in accordance with instructions from 
the German Government, requested the 
United States not to take a definite 
stand on the question until “a chance 
has been given to Germany to be heard 
equally.” He added: 

Altho the Imperial Government does not 
doubt the good faith of the witnesses whose 
statements are reported by the newspapers 
in Europe, it should be borne in mind that 
these statements are naturally made under 
excitement which might easily produce 
wrong impressions. 

If Americans should actually have lost 
their lives, this would naturally be con- 
trary to our intentions. The German Gov- 
ernment would deeply regret the fact, and 
begs to tender sincerest sympathies to the 
American Government. 

This was followed by conversations 
between the German Ambassador and 
the American Secretary of State, in 
which there was a frank discussion not 
only of the “Arabic” and “Lusitania” 
cases, but also of other questions of the 
right of neutrals on high seas. Count 
von Bernstorff gave formal assurance 
that his Government would give “com- 
plete satisfaction” to the United States 
if it developed that the commander of 
the German submarine exceeded his in- 
structions. It is understood that the 
German Government is willing to agree 
that passenger vessels shall not be tor- 
pedoed without warning or without 
providing for the safety of passengers. 
In fact it is intimated that instructions 
to this effect had already been given 
to the commanders of German sub- 


The Arabic 
Case 


_ancient 


marines but that the matter had been 
kept secret because the German Gov- 
ernment did not care to have the 
amelioration of its policy known either 
to the British or to the German public. 
The Chancellor has already been made 
the target of furious attacks from the 
belligerent press of Germany for his 
disapproval of the ruthless methods of 
warfare adopted by Admiral von Tir- 
pitz. The Chancellor and the Admiral 
went together to Poland to consult with 
the Kaiser on the case. 

The submarine concerned has not yet 
returned to its base and the German 
Government is awaiting the report of 
the commander. The only excuses 
brought forward by the German press, 
apart from its general justification of 
the policy, are that the “Arabic” may 
have been sunk by a British mine and 
that Dr. Woods and Mrs. Bruguiére are 
not to be regarded as bona fide Amer- 
icans. Dr. Woods was born in England 
and is said to have been serving as a 
surgeon in the British army. But he 
came to America a child and became a 
citizen in Wisconsin. Mrs. Bruguiére is 
the wife of a Frenchman and has lived 
abroad for some years. © 

The total number of lives lost thru 
the sinking of the “Arabic” is forty- 
four. Eighteen of the passengers and 
twenty-five of the crew are unac- 
counted for, and one of the crew died 
in the Queenstown hospital. 

The “Cymric,” sister ship to the 
“Arabic,” sailed from New York on 
August 26 with 14,000 tons of cargo, 
most of it war supplies. There were 185 


passengers, including a number of 
Americans. 

On August 27, just a 
Bidet ke year after General von 


Hindenburg had by his 
victory at Tannenberg freed East Prus- 
sia from the invaders, he had the honor 
to report to his Emperor that practi- 
cally all Russian Poland was in his pos- 
session. The second Russian line of de- 
fense has been broken to pieces and 
the scattered troops are seeking shelter 
in the marshes and forests of the in- 
terior. All along the front from the 
Gulf of Riga to the Dniester River the 
Russians are in retreat. The only Teu- 
tonic territory still held by the Rus- 
sians is a corner of Galicia, and here 
they are being dislodged. 
Brest-Litovsk, the last fortress of 
the historic “Polish Quadrilateral,” fell 
into the hands of the troops under 
Field Marshal von Mackensen on Au- 
gust 25. This was the strongest of the 
fortresses constituting the second line 
of defense along the boundary between 
Poland and Russia. London 
military experts believed that it would 
hold out for several weeks at least, but 
it was taken in three days after the 
Teutonic forces reached it. We quote 
the account given out by the Austro- 
Hungarian headquarters, for it is rare 


nowadays that we get any details of 
these remarkable operations: 

The Russians had, during the war, erect- 
ed a new line of works beyond the swamps 
encircling the fortress, three to four kilo- 
meters outside the permanent fort girdle, 
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THE RUSSIAN COLLAPSE 


The Russians have been driven back from their 
second line of defense at all points. Riga (1) 
they still hold, but to the southeast the Germans 
are ing steady gains. On the railroad to 
Diinaburg they have almost reached Dvinsk (2). 
Vilna (8), the most important railroad center of 
the region, is already being evacuated by the Rus- 
sians. The fortresses of Olita and Osowiec have 
fallen during the week and Grodno (4) is the 
only one of the Niemen fortresses which is held 

the Russians. Brest-Litovsk (5), the strongest 
of the fortresses in the second line, has sur- 
rendered and the garrison is retreating along 
the railroad toward Pinsk. This line of retreat 
is threatened by forces from the north and the 
south, moving toward Kobrin. One comes from 
Bialystok and Bielsk. The other is advancing 
northward from Kovel, but must cross the 
swampy region about the Pripet River. In Ga- 
licia the Austrians have assumed the offensive 
and have driven the Russians from the Zlota Lipa 
River, which runs between Lemberg and Tarno- 
pol into the Dniester. The shaded portion of 
the map indicates the area held by the Russians 
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“TRUST IN GOD AND KEEP YOUR POWDER DRY” 


A service at sea—on an unnamed British war vessel in the North Sea—on “Intercession Day,” 


August 4, the anniversary of England's declaration of 


war. Special services of prayer were held generally in England 


and had fortified it strongly and provided 
it with ten series of barbed-wire entangle- 
ments, as well as a broad field of buried 
mines. The storming began late in the 
afternoon of August 25. 

The infantry of Field Marshal von Arz 
advanced on both sides of the Biala turn- 
pike. They hewed their way with intrench- 
ing tools and gun butts thru the entangle- 
ments under heavy rifle and machine-gun 
fire and charged the forts with the bayonet. 
The charge was irresistible. The cheering 
infantry, in the gathering darkness, 
charged fort after fort, advancing reck- 
lessly over hidden mine fields, and, spring- 
ing into the works, they engaged in a des- 
perate hand-to-hand struggle with the stub- 
bornly resisting Russians. The last fort 
was taken by eleven o'clock at night. 

The Russian survivors across the Bug 
River were destroying the bridges behind 
them. The Austro-Hungarian forces pur- 
sued them vigorously. The Teutonic troops 
reached the river at three o’clock in the 
morning, where they were obliged to await 
the arrival of pontoons. The Germans in 
the meantime, attacking from the north, 
earried this sector of the fort girdle, and, 
unhampered by the river, stormed the cita- 
del and forced a way into the town. 

The Russians fired the city in their re- 


treat. Most of the 53,000 inhabitants evac- 
uated before the siege and only a few 
remain. 


The Russian line of re- 
treat from Brest-Litovsk 
lies along the railroad 
leading to Pinsk, 120 miles east. An 
effort is being made to intercept the* 
retiring Russians by cutting the rail- 
road at Kobrin by a force moving north 
from Kovel, but this involves crossing 
the Pripet River, which is lined with 
swamps on both sides. On the north 
side the Russian line of retreat is pro- 
tected by the imperial forest preserves 
of Bialowies (Bialowicza), thirty miles 
wide. These forests are famous for con- 
taining a herd of a few hundred aur- 
ochs, the last remnant of the European 
bison, which have lived in this region 
ever since the Pleistocene era. The cen- 
tral army group, under Prince Leopold 
of Bavaria, striking west from War- 
saw has reached the forest north of 
Brest-Litovsk, but it remains to be seen 


The Russian 
Retreat 
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SOLDIERS ON FARMHAND DUTY 


French memes who have left the trenches to help in handling the harvest. The British 
War Office has offered military help to farmers who need it 
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whether he will be able to go thru it 
with sufficient speed to catch the Rus- 
sians. It will be remembered that the 
Russian army in the north was twice 
saved from destruction by entering the 
forest of Augustowo. 

The fortress of Osowiec (Ossowetz), 
which held out for months against the 
German attacks, was evacuated on the 
22d and the fortress of Olita, on the 
Niemen, five days later, this making 
the ninth fortress taken by the Teu- 
tonic forces within three weeks. The 
only Polish stronghold of the first or 
second line of defense which remains in 
the hands of the Russians is Grodno 
on the Niemen, and this may soon share 
the fate of the others. As to the cause 
and circumstance of these captures 
there are various accounts. One Rus- 
sian report of the evacuation of Oso- 
wiec says that “the German losses sur- 
pass imagination,” that they stormed 
the fortress almost daily, expended 
more than two million shells, and sac- 


‘ rificed five times as many men as the 


garrison contained. On the other hand, 
the official Russian report says that 
Osowiec as well as Brest-Litovsk was 
voluntarily evacuated by the garrison, 
which withdrew in good order after de- 
stroying the munitions and defenses. It 
will be best to quote the official expla- 
nation of the operations of the past 
month: 


The War Office in discussing the Russian 
retreat asserts that everywhere it has been 
conducted exactly in accordance with the 
Russian staff's plan, without pressure 
from the Germans, without haste and 
without serious loss. Rear guard actions 
and occasional sudden bursts of Russian 
offensive have served to guide the German 
advance along channels and according to 
a time table dictated by the Russian staff 

As to this, we may doubt whether 
the Polish fortresses held back the en- 
emy as long as was hoped and whether 
the time-table was as closely followed 
as is implied in the statement, but it is 
evident that the Russian object was to 
preserve their armies by timely retire- 
ment rather than to allow them to be 
cut off in the field or left behind in be- 
sieged fortresses, and this object they 
have attained. Even Novo-Georgievsk 
was, it is said, not intended to stand a 
siege, but the garrison, apparently not 
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NEW-MADE RUSSIAN GRAVES NEAR WARSAW 


over 20,000, was caught because of the 
breaking down of the bridge by the 
heavy guns that they were trying to 
take away with them. This policy is 
doubtless a wise one under the circum- 
stances, as it is agreed that the Aus- 
trians made a mistake in leaving be- 
hind 180,000 men in the fortress of 
Przemysl and that Joffre saved France 
by retreating to the Marne instead of 
attempting to defend the frontier to 
the utmost. 

But while it may be more essential 
to preserve armies than to protect ter- 
ritory, the Polish people have to suffer 
for it. The retreating Russians have, so 
far as they were able, destroyed the 
crops and granaries in the country and 
the machinery of the shops in the towns. 
It is said that 4,500,000 refugees have 
fled from Poland into Russia proper. 
Many of these are Jews, ‘since the popu- 
lation of the Polish cities is from a 
third to a half Jewish. It is against 
the law for the Jews to go beyond the 
pale, but under the circumstances the 
Government has consented temporarily 
to permit them to live in any Russian 
cities except Moscow and Petrograd. 
This does not, however, imply, as it has 
been interpreted, that all or any of the 
legal disabilities resting upon the Jews 
are to be permanently removed. 


The contrast between 
The Deadlock the eastern and west- 
in the West ern theater is more 
striking than ever. On the Russian 
frontier the battle line has recently 
shifted two hundred miles and is still 
on the move. On the French frontier 
it remains practically stationary. In an 
automobile one could reach the German 
lines in an hour and a half from Paris 
and the fighting of almost a year has 
neither lessened nor increased the dis- 
tance. Week after week the official 
communiqués are filled with a wearying 
repetition of artillery - activity, of 
trenches taken and retaken, of mining 
and countermining. The names of the 
localities fought over remain so much 
the same that if the cablegrams of six 
months ago reappeared in tomorrow’s 
paper, only the most constant and care- 
ful readers would be puzzled by them. 

Our fathers felt the same way as we 
do when the newspapers continued to 


« 


report “all’s quiet along the Potomac” 


for months at a stretch. But this is a 


very different thing. Then it was “only 
a prowling vidette” who was shot, but 
in one day now more shells may be 
fired and more men killed than in the 
whole Spanish-American war. 

General Joffre calls his policy “nib- 
bling,” but it is an undetermined ques- 
tion which side is losing the more by 
the nibbling process or which can stand 
it the longer. Casualty lists are pub- 
lished at intervals by the German and 
British Governments, but not by the 
French. A recent French estimate sub- 
mitted to the French Senate gives the 
number of killed as follows: French, 
460,000; English, 180,000; Russians, 
1,250,000; Germans, 1,630,000; Aus- 
trians, 1,610,000; Turks, 100,000; Bel- 
gians, 40,000; a total of 5,089,000. But 
the German lists up to the end of June 
report only 311,931 killed or died from 
disease, and according to an authorita- 
tive English estimate, the German 
death losses amounted at the end of 


the year from 400,000 to 450,000, or 
less than a third of the French state- 
ment. The same English source puts 
the number of Germans now on the 
western front at 1,800,000 and on the 
eastern front at 1,400,000, together 
with 1,120,000 Austrians. 

The Allies outnumber the Teutonic 
forces on both frontiers. According to 
the estimates of the British general 
staff the ratio is 27 to 15 on the west- 
ern front and 35 to 28 on the eastern 
front in favor of the Allies. The of- 
ficial German lists to the middle of Au- 
gust add up to 2,277,952 for all casu- 
alities, killed, wounded and missing. 
This includes of course many of the 
wounded who have since returned to 
the front. 

The Russians are grumbling because 
the French and English do not attack 
the German lines in France and Flan- 
ders with sufficient energy to draw 
away some of the German forces from 
Poland. The French, too, are finding 
fault with the English for not doing 
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WORKING AGAIN IN. BELGIUM 


The Germans are reorganizing the embroidery ——— of Brussels after the demoralization caused 
the war 
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more than hold thirty miles of the line, 
and occasionally calling on their French 
and Belgian neighbors to help them at 
that, If Kitchener has an army of three 
million men it is a mystery where they 
are and what they are doing. If they 
are on the Continent they certainly 
have not made themselves felt at the 
front. The British troops in Gallipoli 
are largely colonials. The British troops 
in France are in part Indians. 


When the British made 
their new landing on: the 
‘Gallipoli peninsula at 
Suvla Bay on the night of August 6, 
it was reported to the London papers 
that they had cut the lines of commu- 
nication with Constantinople and that 
the hundred thousand Turks on the 
peninsula would be obliged to surren- 
der. It now appears that their success 
was not so great as was claimed at first 
and that they paid more dearly for it 
than was supposed. According to Turk- 
ish estimates the landing party lost five 
thousand men. The official British re- 
ports state that their loss was heavy, 
but that of the enemy heavier. 

Suvla or Anafarta Bay is just in- 
side the cape which forms the extreme 
western point of Gallipoli where the 
peninsula is thickest, about ten miles 
across. Just inland is a salt lake, about 
a mile in diameter but now dry, It was 
the plan of the expedition to land at 
Suvla Bay, get as far across the penin- 
sula as possible and also make connec- 
tions with the northern end of the An- 
zac Zone at Ari Burnu, about four 
miles down the coast to the south. The 
Anzac Zone is so called because it is 
the position occupied by the Austra- 
lian-New Zealand Army Corps for the 
last four months. 

Previous landings had been effected 
under cover of a heavy bombardment 
by the fleet, but this time new tactics 
were employed. The expedition was 
convoyed to Suvla Bay at night and 
was safely ashore before the Turks 
knew that danger threatened from this 


The Anzac 
Zone 


quarter. But the advance line had not 
got more than two and a half miles 
inland when it was brought to a stand- 
still. The British troops had to be con- 
tent with the ground they had gained 
by the surprise and so they dug in on a 
narrow semi-circle around Salt Lake, 
with the Turkish trenches only forty 
yards in front. 

That part of the Suvla Bay force 
which set out to make connections in 
the interior with the Anzac troops also 
failed of its object. If it had been two 
hours earlier it might have accom- 
plished it, as there was only one hill 
separating the two forces when the 
Turks came in between them. 

In order to effect this junction the 
Anzac troops had made a series of des- 
perate assaults upon the hills in front 
of them and succeeded in gaining the 
summits of the Sari Bahr and Chanak 
Bahr ridges, but not being supported 
on the left by the Suvla Bay contin- 
gent, they had to relinquish their ad- 
vance positions. The only connection 
between the two forces now is along 
the shore, where the British now hold 
a line of twelve miles. After being re- 
inforced, an attempt was made on the 
21st to advance the center of this line 
and by this effort the Australasian 
troops secured knolls and ridges about 
three-quarters of a mile inland. They 
are, however. still far from reaching, 
the Turkish lines of communications. 
and even if the Turks are cut off from 
Constantinonle by land. they can still 
use the Dardanelles. tho at some risk 
from British submarines. 


: Jes The nine mem- 
wanes ee hess ef the 
Commission on 

Industrial Relations were: unable to 
make recommendations supported by a 
majority, but many reports have been 
written and submitted. Some are 
signed by four members, some by three 
and others by two. Those which have 
excited the most comment were signed 
by Chairman Walsh and the three rep- 
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CELEBRATING THE FALL OF WARSAW IN VIENNA 


resentatives of employees or working- 
men. One of their many recommenda- 
tions is that no one shall take more 
than $1,000,000 by inheritance, the ex- 
cess to go into a public fund which 
shall be used for education, social serv- 
ice, roads, irrigation, rural credits and 
other things. Congress is asked to pro- 
vide a constitutional amendment for- . 
bidding the courts to declare legisla- 
tive acts unconstitutional. The Rocke- 
feller and Carnegie Foundations are at- 
tacked as a menace to the national wel- 
fare. Congress is urged to subject them 
to investigation and regulation. Mr. 
Rockefeller and his son are held re- 
sponsible for the Colorado labor war, 
and the conviction of John R. Lawson 
is called the crowning infamy of Col- 
orado’s bad record. Woman suffrage is 
supported, and a Federal inquiry con- 
cerning wages and labor conditions, 
with annual reports, is desired. Unrest, 
the four say, is due to an unjust dis- 
tribution of wealth, unemployment, de- 
nial of opportunity, low wages, and 
denial of justice in the making and the 
administration of law. 

A report signed by Prof. Commons 
and Mrs. Harriman finds causes of un- 
rest in the failure of the administra- 
tion of labor laws and in popular dis- 
trust of municipal, state and national 
Government. It is recommended that 
a Federal fund for social service be 
created by a high tax on large inherit- 
ances. This tax, it is said, would yield 
$200,000,000 a year, and the money 
should be expended by a Federal com- 
mission; with the aid of an advisory 
council, for unemployment insurance, 
old age pensions, hospitals, industrial 
education, rural credits, homes for 
workingmen, etc. The reports, exceed- 
ing 200,000 words, are appearing in 
instalments. They contain hundreds of 
recommendations, with discussions of 
many questions. 


A little more than two 
Rag years ago the Government 

brought suit against the 
Eastman Kodak Company, of Roches- 
ter, New York, alleging that it existed 
and carried on its business in violation 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust law. It asked 
for a dissolution of the corporation, 
saying that it had created what was 
virtually a monopoly by acquiring com- 
peting plants, obtaining control of the 
output of photographic paper, forbid- 
ding retailers to sell similar products 
of other manufacturers, and in other 
ways. The company’s offer to make cer- 
tain changes in its selling policy and 
business methods was not satisfactory. 
The case went to trial in the Federal 
District Court at Buffalo, and the deci- 
sion was announced last week by Judge 
Hazel. 

He finds that the company is an il- 
legal monopoly in restraint of trade 
and gives it two months for the presen- 
tation of a plan for meeting the re- 
quirements of the law. It controls, he 
says, from 75 to 80 per cent of the 
entire trade, and has obtained this con- 
trol by wrongful acts. Its profits in 
1912, he adds, were $15,633,551, on 
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sales amounting to $24,763,407. Com- 
peting plants, it is asserted, were ac- 
quired and dismantled, the sellers 
agreeing not to re-enter the business. 
The company had denied that it sought 
to suppress competition, saying that its 
growth had been gradual and due 
largely to the purchase of patents and 
the absorption of corporations that had 
owned them. 


Major General Leon- 
ard Wood has been 
reprimanded by the 
Secretary of War for giving ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt an opportunity to make, 
at the Plattsburg Camp, an address in 
which the policy and attitude of the 
Government and of President Wilson 
(Commander-in-Chief of the Army) 
were subjected to hostile criticism. Mr. 
Roosevelt visited the camp at General 
Wood’s invitation, and his address was 
made on the parade ground. In the 
course of it he remarked that for thir- 
teen months the United States had 
played an ignoble part among the na- 
tions, had tamely submitted to seeing 
the weak, whom we had covenanted to 
protect, wronged; had seen our men, 
women and children murdered on the 
high seas “without action on our part,” 
and had used elocution as a substitute 
for action. “Reliance upon high-sound- 
ing words unbacked by “deeds,” said 
he, “is proof of a mind that dwells only 
in the realm of shadow and of sham.” 
Under the Hague convention it was our 
duty to prevent, and, if not to prevent, 
then to undo, the hideous wrong that 
was done to Belgium, but we had 
shirked this duty. He denounced hy- 
phenated Americans, professional pa- 
cifists, and those who would substitute 
arbitration treaties for an army, or 
the platitudes of peace congresses for 
military preparedness. 

In his telegram of disapproval, Sec- 
retary Garrison said it was difficult to 
conceive of anything which could have 
a more detrimental effect than such an 
incident. The camp, held under Gov- 
ernment auspices, was conveying its 
own impressive lesson in its practical 
and successful operation and results. 
“No opportunity should have been fur- 
nished to any one to present to the 
men any matter except that which was 
essential to the necessary training they 
were there to receive. Anything else 
could only have the effect of distracting 
attention from the real nature of the 
experiment, diverting consideration to 
issues which excite controversy, antag- 
onism and ill-feeling, and thereby im- 
pairing, if not destroying, what other- 
wise would have been so effective.” 
General Wood replied as follows: “Your 
telegram received, and the policy laid 
down will be rigidly adhered to.” 


General Wood 
Reprimanded 


. No reply to the appeal 
ae sent from the confer- 

ence at Washington has 
been received from Carranza at the 
end of the week, but it is well under- 
stood that he will oppose the suggested 
meeting of leaders and will demand 
recognition of his so-called Govern- 
ment. He has addrest to Secretary 




















WAITING TO BE FED IN MEXICO CITY 


The soup-line of hungry women and children waiting for the fodd distributed by the American 
Red Cross 


Lansing .a formal inquiry, asking 
whether the seven men who signed the 
appeal were acting in a private capac- 
ity or had authority from their gov- 
ernments. In this way he seeks delay, 
for he knows that each signature was 
accompanied by words showing the of- 
ficial position of the signer. He desires 
delay because he is about to move the 
offices of his Government to the Mex- 
ican capital and also for the reason 
that the growing losses of Villa will in- 
crease his power. The ten days speci- 
fied in the appeal expired on August 
21. All the answers expected have been 
received, except Carranza’s, and an- 
other conference of the seven nations 
will soon be held in Washington. Our 
Government has published a brief 
statement saying that it has not had 
under consideration “any particular 
man” as a candidate for the provisional 
Presidency. This was due to reports 
favoring the candidacy of Vasquez 
Tegle. formerly of Madero’s cabinet. 

There have been conflicting reports 
about the fighting in the vicinity of 
Torreon, where Villa sought to check 
the northward movement of Carranza’s 
army, commanded by Obregon. Prob- 
ably Villa has been defeated. It is ad- 
mitted that one of his generals, Pereya, 
was killed at Torreon, and that an- 
other, Hernandez; was mortally wound- 
ed. Some reports assert that Villa’s 
army is breaking up for lack of money. 

A conservative estimate made by the 
resident Red Cross agent, is that about 
twenty-five persons die every day of 
starvation at the capital. Carranza 
says that there are no deaths there 
from that cause, but his denial leads 
the agent to persist in his assertions. 
There is great destitution in other 
gities. American ranchmen near the 
i} boundary in Texas and New Mexico 


/ still suffer from the attacks of bands 


of Mexican outlaws. 


7 Our Government has de- 
po i aa cided to assume control 

a DE yee of the financial affairs of 
Hayti for ten years. It is proposed that 
all of the ten custom houses shall be in 


American hands, and that there shall: 


be a constabulary, both rural and mu- 
nicipal, commanded by American offi- 


cers. This fiscal protectorate will be 
more comprehensive than the one in 
Santo Domingo, where about half of 
the customs rev7i-ue is turned over to 
the Government and is expended with- 
out American supervision. In Hayti a 
part will be set aside (as in Santo Do- 
mingo) for payments on the foreign 
debt, but use of the remainder will be 
under American supervision, to which 
in fact, all of Hayti’s receipts and ex- 
penditures will be subjected. Secretary 
Lansing has issued this statement: 


We have only one purpose—to help the 
Haytian people and prevent them from be- 
ing exploited by irresponsible revolution- 
ists. The movements in which these are en- 
gaged are not properly revolutions; they 
are unorganized enterprises which involve 
no question of principle, and they are ruin- 
ing the country. While they are in prog- 
ress, people are starving in the streets of 
Port au Prince [the capital] because they 
cannot secure the supplies of food which 
abound in the country. Things have been 
going from bad to worse, and something 
must be done. The United States Govern- 
ment has no purpose of aggression and is 
entirely disinterested in promoting this 
protectorate. We have not even asked for 
Mole St. Nicholas. 

It is understood, however, that the 
Haytian Government has offered Mole 
St. Nicholas to the United States and 
that President Wilson declined to take 
the port. 

The treaty or convention providing 
for the protectorate has been laid be- 
fore Hayti’s Congress. At first it was 
reported that a majority of the mem- 
bers opposed it, but now it is said that 
approval will be granted before Sep- 
tember 17, the limit fixed by our Gov- 
ernment. It is understood that rejection 
of the treaty will be followed by an 
enforcement of its provisions. We have 
2200 marines in the country and: the 
number is speedily to be increased. Im- 
mediately after the expected approval, 
our Government will make the plan ef- 
fective without waiting for ratification . 
of the agreement by the Senate at 
Washington. It is expected that this 
ratification will be granted, partly be- 
cause the protectorate will provide for 
payments on the foreign debt, thus, 
probably, preventing any attempt by 
European powers, after the end of the 
Great War, to collect these debts by 
force. 











HOW THE TRADE MARK “MADE IN GERMANY” WENT AROUND THE WORLD 
BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 





that German manufactures were 

first brought to our notice. The 
impression they made was not favor- 
able and the Germans themselves ac- 
knowledged that there was a reason, 
for the articles in general were 
schlecht und billig. TheBritish trans- 
lated this into their own vernacular 
as “cheap and nasty,” and they as- 
sumed, quite too hastily, that these 
adjectives would always be applicable 
to German products. They still com- 
plain of the low prices charged by 
their German rivals, but they no 
longer decry their appearance. Quite 
the contrary; in one of the numer- 
ous “War on German Trade” articles 
now appearing in the British press 
the explanation given of the crowd- 
ing of British machinery out of the 
market is the superior finish of the 
German make. The British machine 
is really better, says one writer, but 
it is sent out with a rough coat of 
paint, while its German rival is 
tricked out with colors and gilt lines 
and has neat letters and arrows 
showing the points of attachment 
and how the wheels go round, all of 
which extraneous adornment de- 
ceives the inexpert purchaser into a 
belief in the superiority of the Ger- 
man make. 

But while they were laboring un- 
der their original delusion that Ger- 
man goods were 
necessarily inferior 


|: was at our centennial in 1876 








We do not hear quite so much as 
we did a few months ago in Eng- 
land and America about “captur- 
ing German trade.” It is obviously 
not so easy as it seemed at first 
even with Germany out of the way. 
The unparalleled development of 
German industry and commerce 
has been accomplished by scientific 
methods and organization and it 
is only by similar study that any 
country can hope to maintain its 
economic independence and secure 
its fair share of international trade. 
Before the war it was common for 
British writers to hold that Ger- 
man prosperity was fictitious and 
unstable because it was built up by 
methods contrary to the laws of 
sound economics, such as the main- 
tenance of a high tariff and the 
practise of selling in foreign mar- 
kets at less than cost. But the com- 
mercial advance of Germany in the 
last forty years is not so surpriz- 
ing as the endurance she has shown 
in the past year. Certainly no other 
country in Europe could have stood 
for so long such a strain with its 
commerce practically cut off and 
most of its able-bodied men with- 
drawn from productive industry. 
The British nation, tho unexcelled 
in courage and wealth, would have 
been starved into submission with- 
in a few months under like con- 
ditions. The following article is 
intended to show some of the 
reasons for the energy and sta- 
bility manifested by the German 
industrial system—THE EDITOR. 














and that nobody 
would knowingly 
buy them, the Brit- 
ish manufacturers 
got Parliament to 
pass a law requir- 
ing all German 
products to be so 
branded. This leg- 
islation proved a 
boomerang. The 
British public 
showed an unpa- 
triotic preference 
for the foreign 
product, and the 
label, “Made in 
Germany,” came to 
be a distinction 
rather than a re- 
proach. As the 
crowning insult 
there steamed into 
Southampton one 
fine day an ocean 
liner, larger, fast- 
er and handsomer 
than anything the 
British shipyards 
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Great Britain reported that indus- 
tries which employed a million and 
a half men and produced annually 
goods worth a billion dollars were 
dependent upon aniline dyes, nine- 
tenths of which were imported, most- 
ly from Germany. 

In 1906 England celebrated a mel- 
ancholy anniversary, a discovery 
made fifty years before by an Eng- 
lishman, which had added hundreds 
of millions of dollars to the world’s 
wealth but of which Germany had 
reaped most of the profit. W. H. 
Perkin, working in the London lab- 
oratory of the German chemist, Hoff- 
mann, happened, while endeavoring 
to make quinine artificially, to hit 
upon the first aniline dye. The Eng- 
lish at that time led the world in the 
chemical products and might easily 
have exploited this new field, but to 
do so required an application of sci- 
ence to industry which the English 
were then incapable of making. The 
English universities frowned upon 
scientific research, and the English 
manufacturers turned a cold shoul- 
der toward the man from the labora- 
tory. The German universities, on 
the contrary, graduated trained 
chemists, and the German manufac- 
turers established research labora- 
tories for them. There are now about 
two thousand artificial dyestuffs 
known, and most of them bear the 
label “Made in Germany.” We have 
seen during the past year the 
cotton mills of the United States 
closing down for lack of aniline just 





had turned out, and strung along 
its side hung a banner with the 
strange device, “Made in Ger- 
many.” Then there was a clamor 
for the repeal of the act, even for 
the prohibition instead of the com- 
pulsory use of the label, and, if we 
may believe their commercial rivals, 
certain unscrupulous firms of Man- 
chester or Birmingham took to 
branding their own goods “Made in 
Germany” in order to make them 
more saleable to Englishmen at home 
and over seas. 

The war has revealed to the public 
in America and England what the 
scientific press of both countries has 
for years urged in vain, that Ger- 
many had obtained a monopoly in 
the manufacture of the complex or- 
ganic compounds used for dyeing, 
medicine and photography which 
placed the rest of the world in a 
humiliating and dangerous state of 
dependence. The Government com- 
mission appointed since the war be- 
gan to investigate the situation in 


when they might be most busy, and 
great is the rejoicing here whenever 
a ship from Holland is allowed to 
pass thru the line of British war- 
ships with a million dollars’ worth of 
German dyes. The English textile 
works are unable to take advantage 
of their opportunity because they 
are dependent. on Germany for their 
dyes. They have no scruples about 
taking over the German patents, but 
it will be some time before they can 
train chemists and establish fac- 
tories capable of supplying their 
needs, even with the aid of Govern- 
ment subsidies. It is amusing to see 
that the British Government, while 
putting an embargo upon all com- 
merce to and from Germany, direct 
or indirect, including even food- 
stuffs, is obliged to make an excep- 
tion in favor of synthetic dyes and 
these are still allowed to be imported 
from Germany to England. 

Another curious result of the sit- 
uation is that the bright red trou- 
sers which have made the French a 
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conspicuous target for German bul- 
lets have had to assume a more som- 
ber hue, not from motives of safety, 
for the French disdain to adopt pro- 
tective coloration, but because the 
alizarin to dye them is pretty nearly 
a German monopo- 
ly. In 1868, when 
two German chem- 
ists discovered the 
chemical constitu- — 
tion of alizarin, 
it was made 
from madder 
root chiefly 
grown in France 
and exported by 
that country to 
the value of 
$600,000 a year. 
The French 
Government, in 
order to protect 
the native in- 
dustry, passed a 
law prohibiting 
the use of the 
artificial prod- 
uct in dyeing 
the army uni- 
forms, but the 
effort was in 
vain and mad- 
der raising be- 
came a thing of 
the past. Not 
only is the 
French _ soldier 
likely to lose his 
red legs, but the 
Highlander, genu- 
ine or imitation, 
must discard the 
kilts of which he 
has been equally 
proud. There is a 
shortage of tartan 
plaid since the col- 
ors of this, too, TOYS, TOO 

have been “made in The loss of German 
Germany.” It is {ore , would, seriously 
also amusing to see American Christmas, 
that the most Brit- 274, American store. 


. s . keepers are pleased at 
ish of institutions, the announcement re- 


.? cently made in Lon- 
the Encyclopedia don that $600,000 
Sees, 4 - dam ‘by. the British 
up or ac 8) raers in uncil, 
the “India paper” come to this country 
which came from for the Lf season 
Germany. 

In this perpetual warfare between 
the farmers and the chemists which 
is now being waged in the fields of 
medicines, dyes, textiles, flavors, per- 
fumes and foods, the chemists are 
bound to win in the long run, in spite 
of the fact that the farmers, by their 
command of more votes, are usually 
able to invoke the arm of the law in 
their beha'f. How greatly the world 
gains by the triumph of chemistry 
over agriculture may be seen by the 




















example of that most favored of fla- 
vors, the extract of vanilla. In 1876 
its essential principle, vanillin, cost 
$1800 a pound. Now it is sold for $8. 
Coal tar, which when I was a boy was 
mostly used for roofing barns and 
celebrating election returns, has 
since added hundreds of millions of 
dollars to the world’s wealth. 

The progress of industrial chem- 
istry has been so rapid that its im- 
portance is not generally realized, 
yet it is one of the great prizes at 
stake in the present war. In 1913 
Germany exported dyes to the value 
of $170,000,000 and other chemicals 
to the value of $70,000,000. The 
reader who wants to know how this 
industry has been built up and what 
we might do to emulate it may be re- 
ferred to the series of articles on 
German invention published in the 
Scientific American in 1912. We have 
space here for only one instance. 
In 1897, Germany imported $3,- 
200,000 worth of indigo. Tea 
years later she exported $2,000,- 
000 worth of indigo. The product 
was substantially the same, but in 
the first case it came from the 
farm and in the second from 
the laboratory. The change of the 
current of trade in Germany’s favor 
was due solely to invention of the 
method of making indigo artificial- 
ly. I say invention, not discovery, 
because there was nothing accidental 
about it. The Badische Anilin und 
Soda Fabrik kept their large corps 
of chemists at work on the problem 
year after year until they had 
worked it out. It cost the company 
four million dollars before they got 
any returns, but it paid. Whenever 
—and not before—the American and 
English manufacturers have suffi- 
cient faith in scientific research to 
plan and support a sys- 
tematic campaign on 
this scale, they may 
win a similar success in 
some of the many fields, 
equally profitable, still 
awaiting development. 
In 1897, the indigo crop 
brought in twenty mil- 
lion dollars a year, large- 
ly going to British In- 
dia. It is now only a 
sixth of that because of 
the competition of the 
synthetic product, which 
is cheaper and purer, 
and it seems likely that 
the indigo plant will 
eventually join the mad- 
der plant in the limbo of 
forgotten things. 

We have heard a 





lecting information about the coun- 
tries likely to be invaded by Ger- 
man armies. But the German trade 
strategy is based upon an _intel- 
ligence service quite as_ efficient, 
and this we can imitate with a 
clear conscience. Here again we find 
that close codperation between gov- 
ernment, education and industry 
which is so characteristic of Ger- 
many and so strange to us. It is no 
exaggeration to say that German 
commercial leaders have more ac- 
curate information about the natural 
resources and trade possibilities of 
many a country than its own rulers. 
The representatives of Germany 
abroad are on the lookout for new 
openings for German products. If a 
big contract is awarded in any part 
of the world and no German bids are 
in, the manufacturers of that line 
are likely to get a telegram calling 
them to Berlin to explain to the Kai- 
ser why they did not try for it. Ev- 
ery German consul is a university 
man and has had besides four years 
of special training in international 
law, languages and business. Several 
of our universities have undertaken 
to educate men for the consular and 
diplomatic service, but have found it 
useless, for these positions are still 
regarded as party spoils, and train- 
ing and experience count for noth- 
ing. It is merely by luck that we oc- 
casionaily get a good man into the 
service, and he is not likely to sur- 
vive a change of administration. In 
the proceedings of the National Con- 
ference on Universities and Public 
Service, published at Madison last 


A KEG OF DYE-STUFFS 

The mark “Germany” appears on such material, shipped in bulk. 
great deal about the The warehouses of American importers are fast emptying and 
marvelous efficiency of manufacturers are turning to Central America, the Philippines, 


: : Java and India for what little natural indigo can be obtained to 
the German spies in col- replace the German synthetic product 
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IMPORTED BRITISH PATRIOTISM 
This brave booklet, decked out in the colors of the Union Jack 
is evidently designed 
appropriate sentiments in the minds of young 
Britons. An inconspicuous line on the last page reads, Printed 


and published by “Ernest Nister, London,” 
to inculcate 


in Bavaria 


December, the statement is made 
that there is at the present time “not 
the slightest outlook” for educated 
men in the consular service. The Com- 
merce Reports, issued daily by the 
Department of Commerce at Wash- 
ington, indicate what might be done 
in extending our trade opportunities 
in this way if we had a corps of thor- 
oly competent and well-trained rep- 
resentatives abroad. 

It is the German theory that their 
foreign trade can only succeed if it 
is carried largely by German ships. 
Accordingly they have developed 
within a few years a mercantile ma- 
rine that has astonished the world 
tho still far outstripped by the in- 
crease in the British. We, on the 
other hand, have never recovered 
from the destruction of our shipping 
during the Civil War by cruisers 
“made in England.” Great Britain 
paid us $15,000,000, in accordance 
with the decision of the Geneva tri- 
bunal, for the direct losses due to the 
“Alabama,” but she declined to com- 
pensate for the indirect injuries to 
our commerce. We could not fairly 
expect that she should, for these are 
inestimable and continuous. The ton- 
nage of American vessels engaged 
in over-sea commerce in 1910 was 
less than a hundred years before. 

One other factor in the German in- 
dustrial system must be mentioned, 
because it is one of the most impor- 
tant, altho there is no space here to 
discuss it, that is, the protection of 
the workingman. The system of state 


or municipal insurance 
against accident, old 
age, disability and even 
unemployment and the 
constant effort to pre- 
vent men being thrown 
out of their jobs by the 
extinction of an indus- 
try gives a sense of se- 
curity that greatly in- 
creases industrial effi- 
ciency. The evils of un- 
employment and vagran- 
cy, which are serious in 
Great Britain and are 
becoming so here, have 
been alleviated, if not 
removed, in Germany. 

As the result of scien- 
tific management, ap- 
plied to manufacture, 
salesmanship and admin- 
istration, Germany has 
made greater propor- 
tionate gains in wealth 
than any other country 
except the United States. 
But while the wealth of 
the United States has 
come largely from the 
exploitation of natural 
resources, such as the 
mines, oil deposits and the fertility 
of the virgin soil, the Germans 
have made their gains largely by 
the importation of raw material and 
exportation of finished products. 
In other words, the chief commodity 
they have been exporting is the in- 
tangible and inexhaustible output of 
their brains. 
The Germans 
are still a poor 
people compared 
with the Eng- 
lish, French, 
Americans or 
Belgians, but 
they were rapid- 
ly catching up. 
Fifteen years 
ago the aggre- 
gate savings, 
the increase in 
total wealth, in 
Germany was a 
little over a bil- 
lion dollars a 
year. For the 
year 1913 it was 
over two bil- 
lions,* which is 
probably not far 
below the an- 
nual increment of surplus wealth in 
Great Britain. 

The electrical industry has, like 
the chemical, been from the start 
under the control of scientific men, 
so here again the Germans have had 


*There are various estimates of national 
wealth. I am using the figures of Dr. —_— 
as quoted in the December Round Ta 


in fine optical goods 


APPLIED SCIENCE 
This photographic lens, like many of those used 


all over the world, is 
stamped with the name of a German maker 


the advantage and made the most of 
it. In 1913, the German exports of 
dynamos, motors, lamps and other 
electrical appliances amounted to 
$40,000,000, while the exports of 
Great Britain in this line were only 
$10,000,000. That the English cities 
are dark now is not altogether for 
fear of Zeppelins, but partly because 
they have been dependent upon Ger- 
many for their arc light carbons. 

The London Times estimates that 
the prize of German trade, which it 
is striving to capture, amounts to a 
hundred million dollars a year for 
machinery alone, and reminds its 
readers that Great Britain owes in 
large part her economic supremacy 
of the world to taking advantage of 
two similar opportunities, one in 
1814, when Europe was ravaged by 
the Napoleonic war, and again in 
1870, when France was crushed and 
the United States was slowly recov- 
ering from the effects of the Civil 
War. 

It will be seen that the Germans 
have made their greatest gains in 
those industries where knowledge 
and skill count for most. If this 
proved the possession of superior 
brain power there would be nothing 
for us to do except to become re- 
signed to our permanent state of 
congenital inferiority. But there is 
no reason to think that the modern 
Germans are superior in natural 
ability to other nations or to their 
ancestors of the days when Germany 
counted for little in the commercial 

world. Their ad- 
vantage lies in 
the fact that 
they are better 
educated. This 
is true which- 
ever end of the 
educational sys- 
tem we consid- 
er. More of them 
can read and 
write. More of 
them have re- 
» ceived the high- 
est technical 
training, fitting 
them for the ad- 
vancement of 
science or com- 
merce. The per- 
centage of illit- 
eracy among the 
young men en- 
tering the army 
is .02 per cent. Among the corre- 
sponding class in the United King- 
dom the percentage of illiteracy is 
70 times as great, in France 165 
times, in the United States 190, in 
Belgium 425 and in Russia 3000 
times as great as in Germany. This 
handicap of ignorance becomes in- 
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creasingly burdensome to a nation 


in the circulation of periodicals by 


as it enters the more technical field making every postmaster a subscrip- 


of modern industry. 
More new books are 
published in Germany 
every year than in 
Great Britain, France 
and the United States 
all three together. And 
if we go by substance 
instead of by numbers 
the Germans are much 
farther in the lead. I 
am not here venturing 
an opinion on the vext 
question of relative lit- 
erary merit or fre- 
quency of original ge- 
nius. But if we cut out 
from the book lists fic- 
tion and all literature 
of a frivolous charac- 
ter and consider only 
those books which con- 
tribute directly to na- 
tional efficiency by giv- 
ing information about 
the past and present of 





WHERE GERMANY LEADS 


No other nation has shown such 
enterprise in exploiting the re- 


tion agency. Anybody 
can walk into any post 
office any time and lay 
down his money for 
any paper or magazine 
for any number of 
months. That’s all. The 
Goverrment does the 
rest. In the United 
States one has to hunt 
up the address of the 
publisher, write him a 
letter and make out a 
money order; after- 
ward, perhaps, he finds 
he could have got it 
cheaper by clubbing it 
with some periodical 
he did not want. 

So much has been 
said about the superior 
efficiency of the Ger- 
man school system 
that it is not necessary 
to consider it here. The 
American school year 








the world we live in, 
we shall find that the 
German has a much 
better chance to get such knowledge 
than the reader of any other lan- 
guage. 

In fact, it was easier to obtain 
German books in this country than 
American because of our lack of 
means of getting publisher and read- 
er together. For instance, when I 
was in the University of Wyoming I 
would receive every little while a 
package of books from Germany 
without my asking for them, all new, 
attractive, real contributions to the 
subjects I was interested in, and 
cheap. I could not bear to send them 
all back, so I bought many more Ger- 
man books than I had money to af- 
ford or time to read. But to buy an 
American book I should have first to 
hear of it, then to guess whether it 
was good for anything from the ad- 
vertisement or the review, neither of 
which is altogether dependable. Then 
I had to hunt up the publisher and his 
address and the price in case these 
were not mentioned in the review, 
and finally—perhaps—would order 
and pay two to five times as much 
as for a German book of equivalent 
character. Nowadays it would be still 
harder, since our Government, by 
putting books in the parcel post, has 
made the people in the western half 
of the United States pay two or three 
times as much for getting their 
books, since these are mostly pub- 
lished in New York. In Germany 
one can usually buy a book auicker 
than he can get it from a public li- 
brary. Consequently one buys books. 

The German Government also aids 


sults of chemical research. Dye- 

stuffs worth $170,000,000 and 

other chemicals worth $70,000,- 
000 were exported in 19138 


contains about 180 
days. The German boy 
goes to school 240 days 
in the year and, counting in time 
saved in other ways, he gains from 
two to three years in 
his school life. These 
may be spent in the 
numerous technical and 
commercial schools, of 
which we have few 
counterparts. The adop- 
tion in Germany of the 
metric system and sim- 
plified spelling. also 
means a_ saving of 
time and mental tissue 
comparable to throw- 
ing out the spelling 
book and compound (U4 
numbers from _ our 
schools and a gain in 
efficiency thruout life. 
It is lucky for the rest 
of the world that the 
Germans still stick to 
their cumbrous gram- 
matical forms and 
Gothic type. 

Bearing more direct- 
ly upon the matter of 
trade expansion is the 
German system of for- 
eign schools, which 
numbered 1200, with 
60,000 pupils in China, 
South America, Asia 
Minor and at strategic 
points elsewhere. These 
schools have proved so 
valuable in extending 
German influence in 
foreign lands that a 


plan had been pre- reported to 
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pared before the war for the estab- 
lishment of -a number of German 
schools in China for the educa- 
tion of native youth in commerce and 
industry. In 1912 a university was 
opened in Hong Kong for the pur- 
pose of promoting British interests 
in China by similar methods. The 
University of Chicago a few years 
ago had under consideration a mag- 
nificent project for the educational 
development of China on American 
lines, but nothing seems to have 
come of it. Our mission schools, tho 
founded primarily for another pur- 
pose, have done splendid work in 
spreading Americanism in China, as 
they have in Turkey, Hawaii and 
elsewhere, but their resources are 
limited, since they are supported by 
the voluntary contributions of Amer- 
ican churches. If associations of 
American manufacturers would pro- 
vide the mission schools with Ameri- 
can machinery and aid their commer- 
cial departments, it would pay them 
well in the long run, and not very 
long, either, for we are already find- 
ing that the Chinese and Hindus and 
South Americans who have learned 
how to use our plows and engines in 
our colleges will demand them after 
they get back home. When our Gov- 
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Uncopyrighted: literature and translations are published at five 
cents a number in paper and fifteen cents bound by Reclam’s 
Universal-Bibliothek, which now contains five thousand numbers. 
The Tauchnitz reprints of British and American authors are the 
delight of our tourists. Recent illustrated and scientific works 
are also much cheaper than in the United States. Dickens is 
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ernment remitted the Boxer indem- 
nity with the understanding that’ it 
be spent in educating Chinese in the 
United States, it was not only a gen- 
erous act but a very shrewd piece of 
commercial ‘strategy. 

The establishment of schools in 
foreign parts and the education of 
foreign students in home universi- 
ties constitute a form of national ex- 
pansion to which nobody can object 
and one which is especially suited to 
the genius of the American people. 
There is now being matured in pri- 
vate conferences a very comprehen- 
sive plan for the educational inva- 
sion of Mexico and South America 
by the united efforts of educational, 
missionary and philanthropic agen- 
cies, and in this movement our com- 
mercial interests and even our Gov- 
ernment might profitably codperate. 

When we come to the question of 
whether we can adopt German meth- 
ods to advantage we are struck by 
the curious fact that the prosperity 
of Germany has been built up on 
principles in many respects quite the 
opposite of those generally held with 
us. For instance, the American Gov- 
ernment intervenes in business to 
prevent combination and restore com- 
petition. The German Government 
intervenes to prevent competition 
and restore combination. Even the 
labor men and socialists of Germany 
favor the formation of syndicates 
because it makes the conditions of 
employment more stable and in- 
creases wages and number of men 
employed thru expanding the indus- 
try. The industries which have made 
most progress in Germany have been 
those most completely syndicated, 
like the steel, potash, dyes and glass 
business, But the form of combina- 
tion favored in Germany is not the 

American trust, but the cartel, 
which is essentially a marketing 
syndicate, regulating prices, output 
and share of production. The cartel 
does not destroy or absorb small pro- 
ducers, but, cn the contrary, enables 
them to survive by protecting them 
from the competition of the big 
ones. But the cartel is just what the 
Sherman act was designed to pro- 
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“PERFECTLY NEUTRAL” 


A soap label that shows how the legend, Made 

in Germany, is added with a rubber stamp in 

order to comply with our customs regulations 
when the original label lacks it 


hibit. In America protective duties 
are attacked on the ground that they 
favor the formation of trusts. In Ger- 
many they are advocated for that 
same reason. Our Government pro- 
hibits railroad rebates in behalf of 
special industries. The German Gov- 
ernment grants rebates or manipu- 
lates freight rates on the State rail- 
roads to help industries that are en- 
dangered or are ambitious of for- 
eign expansion. In this country it is 
regarded as an unanswerable argu- 
ment against the tariff if it is dis- 
covered that a protected article is 
sold cheaper abroad. In Germany 
duties are imposed with the express 
purpose of enabling the manufac- 
turer to sell cheaper abroad. In this 
country it is considered an absurd- 
ity, if not a crime, to maintain a 
duty on a product, especially agri- 
cultural, which can never hope to be 
produced as cheaply as it can be im- 
ported. In Germany it is regarded as 
the duty of the Government to per- 
manently protect an industry like 
agriculture, which is necessary for 
the economic independence of the 
state. In America it is thought de- 
sirable that the different branches 
of an industry be kept in separate 
hands. In Germany it is thought de- 
sirable that each industry should 
control all its sources of raw mate- 
rial and turn out a completely fin- 








ished product; for instance, that a 
steel plant should own its own iron 
mines, coal mines, railroads and 
ships. 

Our cities are ruled strictly and 
in detail by the state; the Ger- 
man cities are self-managed and 
branch out into many enterprises 
considered improper in America. In 
Germany office-holding is a life job 
for which a man receives profes- 
sional training; we regard adminis- 
tration as an occupation for ama- 
teurs and believe in rotation in 
office. 

Americans think it wrong for any 
department of the government to 
make a profit. The German Empire 
gets over thirty per cent of its in- 
come from its remunerative enter- 
prises, and the annual gross receipts 
of the Empire and states from such 
sources is $700,000,000. In America 
the combination of railroads and 
steamship lines is forbidden; in Ger- 
many it is encouraged. The German 
Government is the partner and pro- 
moter of German business; the 
American Government aims rather 
to regulate, to correct and to thas- 
tise, In short, the German strives 
for organization; the American for 
disorganization. The German ideal 
is codperation; the American is com- 
petition. The Germans believe that 
competition is a sort of industrial 
warfare, and as such should give 
place to a permanent peace. The 
Americans hold that competition is 
“the life of trade,” a normal state of 
affairs. Germans virtually say, “strife 
with other countries but peace at 
home.” Americans say, “peace with 
other countries but strife at home.” 

Because Germany has, by acting 
upon these principles, become one of 
the foremost commercial nations of 
the world it does not of course fol- 
low that we should repudiate such 
American views as I have crudely 
sketched in the paragraphs above. 
But it seems that our traditional 
views and practises cannot have the 
universal validity we customarily 
ascribe to them when we find success 
achieved by pursuing courses quite 
the opposite. 








The chaliced rose and lily-tower 

Have had their brief and fragrant hour; 
No more within the poppy-urn 

The drowsy orient embers burn; 


AS SUMMER WANES 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


The thrush is pensive, day-long broods 
Within the cloister of the woods, 

And only with the twilight flings 

Upon the air her rapturings; 























Denser the dews the dawns distill; 
In loitering wise the rillets flow, 
And plaintively behind the hill 
The dying flutes of Summer blow. 


The cricket chirrs; the locust chides, 
High-hidden on some drooping spray; 
And like a barque down amber tides 
In dreams the Summer drifts away. 

















THREE TYPES OF BATTLEFIELD 


© Underwood & Underwood 
AUSTRIAN UHLANS ADVANCING OVER THE ROLLING PLAINS OF SOUTHERN POLAND 


© Underwood & Underwood ®s © Interrtational News 
ON THE ALPINE FRONTIER ’ A GULCH IN GALLIPOLI 


An Austrian shell bursting over the abrupt ravine up which This ravine has been called “The Valley of Death,” so fierce has 
Italian skirmishers are trying to climb been the fighting there 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA 


CONDUCTED 


fa) ONTINUOUS ed- 
a ucation is the 
| phrase now used 

1 by educational 
specialists to in- 

i dicate the devel- 
opment suggest- 


—— late to eon or, 
as the ves motto has _ it 
“education ends only with life.” 
Professor Earl Barnes recalls that 
our state educational systems were 
originally narrow in scope and de- 
signed to teach but seventeen per cent 
of boys of school age. Then they 
broadened to include girls; kindergar- 
ten for the earlier and high schools for 
the later years came in; and now state 
institutions reach approximately one- 
half of all the people, in many ways 
serving adults formerly considered be- 
yond school age. Behind all this educa- 
tional machinery the important devel- 
opment has been a change of belief 
which we call genetic or evolutionary. 
We realize that life is progressive. 
Each stage is important, and each one 
must be lived vigorously and well if 
the succeeding one is to be worthy. 
The desired culmination is an honor- 
able old age intelligently related to 
life. 

The most remarkable man in educa- 
tion in this country resigned from the 
presidency of Harvard University when 
he had reached that age to which the 
Bible refers as the allotted span, to ac- 
complish, as he said, some important 
work; and since that time he has aston- 
ished the world. Leaders may be found 
everywhere who are old men. The 
movement to use the school house as 
the community center is a 


BY NK 


The need of combining both the 
written and spoken. word in adult edu- 
cation is also emphasized. Neither can 
stand alone. By itself the spoken word 
is frothy and passive; the written word 
needs the striking contact of personal- 
ity. Today all education is suffering 
from neglect of the book. The problem 
is how to restore the book and how to 
provide a system of continuous educa- 
tion for adults which shall combine the 
book and the personal appeal. 


Gifts exceeding $9000, nearly all in 
amounts of less than $100 each, were 
made to Chautauqua Institution on 
“Old First Night,” the forty-second an- 


niversary of the opening exercizes of’ 


the first Chautauqua Assembly. This 
popular form of endowment is to be 
applied to Summer School scholarships 
and improvements to various buildings. 
In recent years a new type of inexpen- 
sive but artistic summer school class- 
room has been devised by the arts and 
crafts department for Chautauqua, and 
the extension of these units to make a 
unique quadrangle group was one of 
the special objects of “Old First Night” 
gifts this season. 


“Beginning with Wisconsin, four 
years ago, eleven states have passed 
laws looking toward the full use of the 
school machinery not only as that use 
affects the school children, but as it 
affects parents and the older youth of 
the community as well. As a practical 
result of right legislation in Wisconsin 
we have gone on to a total of more 
than twenty-five thousand community 
meetings in the school houses of the 
state during the past season, and there 
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IDEA 


BRAY 


has not been a single case of disorder 
or of irritation. 

“Such a law, to be right, must be 
based on President Wilson’s wonderful 
definition of democracy: ‘Citizens go- 
ing to school to one another in the 
common school to understand and an- 
swer public questions as hi only ° 
representatives of the ci have 
gone to school to one aypther in the 
buildings provided for t ’ The be- 
ginning of that is the establishment of 
an all-inclusive citizen organization. It 
can be done by putting the instrument 
of answering publi¢ questions—the 
ballot box—in the gehool house, shift- 
ing it from the livery stable and from 
other unworthy places, and placing it 
in the public schgol. The installation of 
the voting instrument in the school 
house implies the organization of the 
citizens into a mutual education class 
for the discussion of those problems on 
which they will have to vote. 

“By installing the school principal 
in office as clerk of the community, we 
will ultimately simplify the whole sys- 
tem of American government. ‘Boss’ 
control of American politics is the 
knowledge of secrets of shame. The 
only person who can beat that control 
is the community secretary, the guar- 
dian of our other secrets, our ideals, 
aspirations, the noble things in our 
character. He is now in charge of our 
dearest possessions, our children; put 
him also in charge of our larger aspira- 
tions.”—Chautauqua address by E. J. 
Ward, State Adviser of Civic and So- 
cial Center Work, University of Wis- 
consin. 


“We do not claim that we shall be 
able to reform all of those who come 
into prison. But we do be- 





sign of the democratic edu- 
cational times. Says Pro- 
fessor Barnes: 


The psychology of the mat- 
ter is simple. If we have a 
vital nervous system we or- 
ganize our nerve cells into 
groups in relation to theories 
and philosophies. They have 
to be organized and shaped 
up, for when the impressions 
have lain dormant for a while 





lieve that we shall demon- 
strate two things, first, that 
all our penal institutions 
must be educational for all 
capable of reform, and sec- 
ond, all institutions for 
those who are not educa- 
table and who cannot safe- 
ly be restored to society 
must be custodial in char- 
acter and must take per- 








they become stale, and when 
your nerve cells get stale it is 
time to freshen them up or 
you grow old, really old. 

Chautauqua exists today, be- 


THE PRESENT ARTS AND CRAFTS GROUP 
A Summer Schools group at Chautauqua. On the left is the Library School 


manent care of the social 
waste in a kindly way but 
in such a way as to prevent 





cause it offers intellectual 
stimulus to old people. A hu- 
man being who neglects his 
nervous system has at the 
basis of his earthly life, which .- 
should be the center of inter- 
est, dull weariness and sheer 
monotony, and life loses its 
savor. esire fails, and to 
prevent this failure, the man 
must have gontinuous educa- 
tion. And so we must develop 





its propagation.”—Kather- 
ine B. Davis, Commissioner 
of Corrections, New York 
City. 


The Jewish Chautauqua 
Society has been sponsor 
for successful lecture 
courses on Judaism in sum- 








in every center of community 
life continuous lines of educa- 
tion for the benefit of the old 
people. 
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THE COMPLETED GROUP AS 
A model of inex 
$20,000 to comp 


the quadrangle, 


PLANNED 
msive and artistic summer a. It will cost about 


wit jummer ie. a College 
court, pergola, and dormitories for eis te 


mer school sessions at Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, and the 
universities of Virginia, 
Minnesota and Michigan. 





THE BUDGET AND HOME BUILDING 


BY HELEN LOUISE JOHNSON 


are dry reading and worse hear- 
\ Jing. To those who become inter- 
ested in the economic principles in- 
‘volved, the figures assume a differ- 
ent aspect, but it is only when it is 
your budget, or my budget, that we 
begin to see something in it and 
deem budget-making worth while. 

The budget must be shown to peo- 
ple as the only life preserver which 
will keep them afloat in the sea of 
hard times. It has to be presented in 
such a way as to prove the old say- 
ing, “If we had more sense we could 
have more fun.” 

In my first article on the budget, 
published in The Independent of 
March 29, it was stated that prosper- 
ity could be increased only in one of 
three ways: by producing more effi- 
ciently, choosing more wisely, or 
consuming more intelligently, and 
that of these three the last was the 
most important. 

The importance of consumption is 
not difficult to prove. It is easy to see 
that it furnishes the motive to pro- 
duction, but the part that intelligent 
consumption plays in increasing 
prosperity is not so obvious; and 
that choice actually precedes produc- 
tion seems unbelievable. 

In the former article it was stated 
that a budget is but a prearranged 
scheme of expenditure, with the pur- 
pose in view of getting the most out 
of one’s resources, whether these be 
money, strength or time. And it was 
indicated that in many cases failure 
to make both ends meet, with that 
margin of safety which will hold them 
together, comes from a lack of plan, 
failure to ask the definite question, 
“What will this income buy?” 


WHERE SHOULD THE BUDGET BEGIN? 


The statements made in that article 
have brought many letters in reply, 
most of them with questions .con- 
cerning the apportionment of differ- 
ent incomes in relation to stated 
needs. One of the questions raised 
was: “What sums shall be deducted 
from the income before a division 
into groups of expenditures is 
made?” The answer to this is, “ordi- 
narily none.” 

Budget makers make different di- 
visions in accordance to their ideas 
or the conditions under study. The 
simplest classification is usually the 
best, because it is the easiest to han- 
dle. A budget is merely a plan of 
procedure based on certain known 
facts and accepted economic princi- 
ples. Like all wise plans, it is subject 
to charge and adjustment to fit 
modifying conditions. 


S22 regarding budgets 








In The Independent for March 29, 
1915, Miss Johnson’s article on 
“Living on the Budget Plan” ex- 
plained just what the budget is 
and why it should be adopted in 
every American household. Here 
she considers a question raised by 
the earlier article and goes on to 
discuss the problem of renting 
or owning a home.—THE EDITOR. 




















It is usual to classify the income 
in the five divisions of rent, operat- 
ing expenses (this including heat, 
light, service of all kinds, laundry 
and incidental running expenses), 
food, clothing, and higher life, as the 
following actual income and stated 
expenses are grouped: 

Income $1800. Five in family, two 
adults, three children under twelve 


Rent— 
Interest on mortgage 


Taxes $216 or 12% 
Repairs 
Operating expenses— 
Service 
Lights ...$270 or 15% 
Household supplies 
RD elas aaaiak ee anes $450 or 25% 
a ee $360 or 20% 
Higher life— 
Life insurance. ... .$136 
Personal items..... 126 
Charity, etc....... 180 
Books, magazines, 
ee ae 


$504 or 28% 





$1800 or 100% 


Rent is that paid to the owner of 
house or flat for the use of the prem- 
ises, or it is the amount we pay out 
to care for those we own, as indicated 
in insurance, taxes, repairs, and so 
forth. One of the items counted in 
rent is carfare for trolley service or 
steam cars taking the wage earner to 
and from his daily work. It belongs 
to rent because the spot in which one 
chooses to locate entails this expen- 
diture. 

It is a frequent mistake of young 
people hunting for their first home 
to locate in an inaccessible spot be- 
cause the $25 monthly rent is less 
than the $30 in the city. They figure 
on their large expenses and forget 
the little foxes like carfare. Ten 
cents a day for six days a week and 
fifty weeks in the year makes $30, 
and this takes nothing into account 
but one daily journey of the wage 
earner. The minimum weekly amount 
would probably be eighty cents, and 
this aggregates $41.60 in a year of 
fifty-two weeks. Yet twelve months 
at $30 equals $360 yearly rent; 
twelve at $25 is $300, and plus $41.60 
equals $341.60, a possible saving of 


$18.40. And this is worth saving, if 
eighty cents will encompass the car- 
fare, and fresh air, quiet and com- 
fort can be found in a more remote 
spot. But one should figure carefully 
before choosing. 

The use of the budget is based on 
plain common sense; certain indis- 
putable facts remain, and confront 
the home maker and wage earner 
daily. We must be housed and fed, 
and conditions do control the kind of 
house we may choose to live in. Often 
physicians, if they are to build up or 
retain a practise, must locate them- 
selves in portions of a city where 
rental values are actually beyond 
their present means. Ministers have 
houses thrust upon them. They are 
rarely in the position to live in in- 
herited or even acquired homes, be- 
cause they do not locate where they 
were born, and their salaries infre- 
quently admit of the happiness of 
building a house adapted to their 
needs. I wonder if a parsonage was 
ever selected or built with a view to 
making the household work easy for 
the minister’s wife. 

In such cases the amount which 
has to be paid for rent is a fixed sum, 
and this will influence the adjust- 
ment of the remainder. In a case 
where those making the budget de- 
termine that the amounts they must 
put aside for church and charity, for 
the education of the children, for the 
possible accidents of sickness and 


. trouble, come first, and are to be defi- 


nitely set aside, then the budget has 
to be adjusted from that point of 
view. 


THE RIGHT ATTITUDE ESSENTIAL 


Personally—and some things must 
be stated in that way—this seems to 
me the only wise, proper and eventu- 
ally successful mode of procedure, 
where the income permits. If young 
people beginning housekeeping, or 
older ones beginning budget making, 
can be induced to assume a certain 
mental attitude toward the income, 
there would be great gain in family 
happiness and eventual prosperity. 
To begin by actually living on less 
than one earns, means that the divi- 
sion called higher life is protected 
from all too easy encroachments. 

This, I take it, was the meaning of 
the question asked by our corre- 
spondent. His assumption was that 
the budget should be made after the 
one-tenth which he devotes to the 
church, the interest on borrowed 
funds and life insurance, and a sum 
which must be devoted to another’s 
care, had been deducted, when for 
the most part these belong in that 
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great division called higher life, But 
this mental attitude toward it is 
right, and when we can induce peo- 
ple to live on what is left after the 
greatest demands are arranged for, 
then we will have taken a great step 
forward in the moral and ethical 
progress of-the race. 

In former days not to save was a 
social misdeed. The man who lived 
beyond the limit of his means lost 
the respect of his fellows, or was 
pitied because of his misfortunes. 
The young people of today have far 
too generally missed that training 
which develops a knowledge of values 
or a sense of responsibility in such 
matters. And the increased cost of 
living, bearing so hard upon so 
many men and women, may be seen 
in years to come as a blessing in dis- 
guise, if it compels them to take 
thought for the morrow and learn to 
live more simple, healthy lives. 


INVESTING IN A HOME 


A frequent query concerning in- 
come and rent relates to the money 
invested in a home. Suppose we pay 
$10,000 for a house in which to live. 
If we had that $10,000 at interest, it 
would bring us in, say, $500 a year. 
Should we then not count out rent as 
$500 plus the taxes, insurance and 
repairs? It would seem the proper 
thing to do, as preparing a statement 
of assets and liabilities would list 
the house at a certain sum. But it is 
not the practical thing to do and dis- 
turbs the budget. To begin with, we 
should budget actual income, or that 
money which comes in and is paid 
out for needs and wants. We do not 
budget what we might, or may have, 
were the circumstances different in 
any way. 

We had $10,000 and paid it out. 
We have not that money any more 
than we have the amounts paid for 
the overcoat, dress or beefsteak. 
Food is consumed quickly, clothing 
more slowly, and houses wear out 
only after the lapse of years. Yet we 
are consuming or using the house 
just as certainly as we are using the 
things which have to be replaced 
more quickly, The money paid out 
for taxes, insurance and repairs on 
the house actually represents the 
rent, and if we had not built our 
home and had the $500 added to our 
income, our budget would show the 
increase, nothing more. Let us put it 
in figures. 

We have $3500 income, and we de- 
sire to build a $10;000 house. This is 
our Big Thing, and we adjust our 
budget accordingly, for we must 
save that amount of money as quick- 
ly as possible. So we choose a house 
for rent at the lowest price to fill our 
needs. We choose to operate it as rea- 


sonably as we can. We choose to save 
on food and clothes, and put all we 
can scrape together in the building 
fund. We succeed, and, having saved 
part and borrowed part of the $10,- 
000, we build. If we saved all, then 
our rent is now going to be less. If 
we only saved $5000 and borrowed 
$5000, our rent will be taxes, insur- 
ance and $300 interest on the $5000, 
only until that $5000 is paid. 

After the house is once secured 
and wholly paid for, it is usually 
cheaper to own than to rent. Twelve 
per cent is a low percentage for rent, 
and our family of five would find it 
difficult ‘to secure a house in the re- 
gion where they now live for $18 a 
month, which pays interest on the 
mortgage as well as taxes and insur- 
ance. Another family living in a $16,- 
000 house pays $350 for taxes, insur- 
ance and so forth, but in the town 
where they live there is not a house 
within fifteen blocks of any of their 
acquaintances renting less than $35 
a month. And they choose to live in 
this neighborhood. 

The French and English rule is 
that one-fifth or twenty per cent of 
the income should be paid for rent, 
but it varies all over this country 
from ten to thirty and forty per cent. 
If, however, a certain number of 
families in a given place can find ad- 
equate rent for twenty per cent, then 
it is safe to assume that the rest of 
the population could do so if-they 
would. The three factors governing 
the amount paid for rent are sani- 
tary demands, social requirements 
and standards of living. And of all 
the factors in the cost of living, the 
most neglected in study is probably 
this one of the cost of shelter. 


RENT OR OWN? 


The question of owning or renting 
involves many factors requiring dis- 
cussion. The average family today 
has an income of from $1500 to 
$3000, approximately. It is in this 
average class that we find the most 
unsatisfied decires. A frequent one is 
a home of one’s own. 

Once upon a time, to own one’s 
home was a mark of respectability. 
Only the shiftless part of the popu- 
lation rented. Now conditions have 
so changed that we find in the last 
Statistical Abstract of the United 
States that over half of our $20,2565,- 
555 families rent their homes, while 
473,949 are classified as “of unknown 
tenure.” Only some 5,000,000 fami- 
lies own their homes free from mort- 
gage or incumbrance, the largest 
number of free-owned homes being 
in Pennsylvania, the next in Illinois, 
and the fewest in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The desire to possess a home of 


one’s own has been a potent factor in 
the development of all countries, and 
in none has it been more marked 
than in this New World. The spirit 
which drove our pioneers westward 
and ever westward was not mere ad- 
venture, nor by any means the rest- 
lessness which marks the present 
age, but the desire for possession, 
for land, for opportunity, for space 
and a hearthstone of one’s own. 

The desire for a permanent home 
is still inborn, but there is a great 
army of renters forced into the no- 
madic life of the “folding Bedouins” 
by the shifting conditions of indus- 
trial life, the rapid changing of land 
values and the growth of big busi- 
ness. How can a man become suffi- 
ciently interested to desire to add his 
contribution toward improving a 
city, or even preserving the house he 
lives in, if he has no feeling of’ per- 
manence? Responsibility is not en- 
gendered by never being responsible 
for anything, and few can acquire 
the feeling of ownership thru the use 
of another man’s property. 

To own or to rent, therefore, today 
presents itself as one of our most 
difficult problems. The monthly pay- 
ing out, for rent, of money which a 
man desires to see devoted to buying 
or building a home of his own, often 
delays the assumption of family re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mrs. Ellen Richards said that 
young people are not justified, under 
present day conditions, in owning a 
house on an income of $2000 a year, 
unless 

(1) They have money to put into it 


which it will not cripple them for life 
to lose; 

(2) They care so much for the idea 
of ownership that they are willing to 
take the risk of losing one-half the in- 
vestment should they be compelled to 
move; 

(3) They possess the fortitude to 
give it up at the call of duty after all 
they have lavished on it; 

(4) They care enough for the real 
education and the real fun they will 
get out of it to save in other ways what 
the running and repairs will cost over 
and above the amount estimated. This 
saving will be largely by doing many 
things with their own hands. 

To be bound hand and foot either by 
unsalable real estate or by sentiment 
is an uncomfortable condition for the 
young family which may find itself in 
uncongenial surroundings, in an un- 
healthful situation, or which may need 
to retrench temporarily. 


And all this is true. On the other 
hand, some influence must be exerted 
to induce our young people to feel 
they belong, and are, a part of the 

~community’s well being. This is a so- 

cial problem as vitally affecting the 
future of this country as the more 
spectacular search for gold and pre- 
cious metals influenced its past. 

Watertown, New York 









HERE is hardly any person, 

| married or single, who cooks; 

there is hardly any person 

who eats or reads in any civilized big 

town or little town anywhere under 

the sun who is not indebted to Wil- 

liam Hooker Bradley, Chief Engineer 

of the Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York. 

William Hooker Bradley — “the 
Grand Old Gas Man,” the gas 
profession calls him — made 
water gas possible, and nine- 
tenths of all gas made now- 
adays is carburized water 
gas. Incidentally, gas men say 
for him—because the Grand 
Old Gas Man hates interview- 
ers and says nothing for him- 
self—he helped to make the 
commercialization of petro- 
leum products possible. Gaso- 
line is one such product and 
nearly everyone — every one 
who has an automobile or a 
launch or an aeroplane or a 
jitney—uses, or would like to 
use, gasoline. He has been a 
very busy man. 

By his own self-made ef- 
forts he has climbed every 
inch of the way to his place 
high up in the Consolidated 
Gas Building. He climbed out 
of New Haven, Connecticut, 
without going to Yale College 
because he had to go to work 
instead. He climbed out of 
Brooklyn, after having helped, 
in the yards of the Continen- 
tal Iron Works, to build the 
famous “Monitors.” He went 
to the Pennsylvania oil fields 
and started a boiler shop be- 
side Oil Creek and nearly 
every American newspaper 
hailed him as a second Fulton 
when he launched on that dis- 
tinguished stream a_ better 
boat than Fulton built—a 
steamboat that could run 
while it whistled and could 
whistle while it ran. And still 
he is very young for a man 
of seventy-seven, perhaps be- 
cause he has been so active, 
perhaps because he has not 
eaten a lunch for forty years. 

All his life he has been 
fighting gas. All over the 
world in the gas profession he 
is known as Edison is known 
in the, electrical profession. 
He is known for the only rea- 
son any man is ever widely 
known—for his achievement. 
He is known for having done 
something greater even than 
building the Astoria plant, 


WILLIAM HOOKER BRADLEY 


BY DONALD WILHELM 


whose holders and retort houses are 
the largest in the world. It was he 
who brought about the manufacture 
of water gas. Nearly all gas is now 
made the Bradley way. There are 
now ten thousand patents covering 
elaborations of the original princi- 
ple that he perfected. He came back 
from the Pennsylvania oil fields to 
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continue building gas holders and 
plants for the Continental Iron 
Works. He erected and as engineer 
in charge operated New York’s old 
Forty-fourth street plant, which 
stood where the city’s greatest ocean 
piers now are building. That plant 
is a historic one in the annals of gas. 
In it Mr. Bradley for the first time 
successfully used naphtha to get the 
candle power of his water 
gas up to a practicable 
standard. He took from the 
Standard Oil Company its 
oil refuse and used it. In do- 
ing so he discovered a new 
use for naphtha and for its 
first cousin, gasoline, both 
of which, like the refuse, 
were by the Standard Oil 
Company up to that time 
considered a drug on the 
market. He kept on using 
naphtha, it is said, until an- 
other pioneer came to make 
the gas engine popular, and 
then the Standard realized 
its value and took to process- 
es of its own manufacture 
that selfsame product. 

It was no more than nat- 
ural that he should have 
been made engineer of the 
Municipal Gas Company; it 
was but natural that Chief 
Bradley of the Municipal 
Gas Company should have 
been made chief engineer of 
the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany when all the gas plants 
on Manhattan Island were 
united in 1884, It was his 
suggestion that May be cred- 
ited with the building of the 
Astoria plant. And he put 
the Bronx on the world map 
when he achieved a tunnel 
from the Bronx to Astoria 
to carry gas mains. The 
plant is a huge one, the tun- 
nel one of the most difficult 
in existence. Only two years 
ago with President Cortel- 
you he stood a little back 
from three feet of rock that 
separated the Bronx from 
Astoria, prest a button and 
blasted the rock away. 

One would think that with 
that roaring salute Mr. 
Bradley would have been 
willing to retire to a life that 
is less like that of a fireman 
—forever subject to inter- 
ruption. But he is still regu- 
larly at work. He does not 
golf. He does not eat lunches. 
At seventy-seven his hobby 
is work. 
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Diminutive Policemen 


“Gimme some handcuffs!” 

That is the cry of the small boy be- 
fore whose dazzled eyes is held the 
opportunity of becoming a policeman, 
a boy policeman, to be sure, but a sure- 
‘nough policeman with a badge and 
captains and lieutenants and every- 
thing. He does not get the handcuffs. 
But he does take a pledge to be honest, 
trustworthy, loyal, helpful, polite, 
obedient and brave, and to perform a 
number of duties which tend to make 
the streets of New York—where the 
system takes several forms—safer, 
cleaner and as nearly righteous as boy 
nature permits. 

“It’s not so much what they keep 
other kids from doing as what they 
keep themselves from doing,” says Cap- 
tain Sweeney of the Fifteenth Precinct, 
New York Police. To specify, crap 
gemes, bonfires, chalk-marks, smoking, 
scattering of rubbish, breaking of win- 
dows, profanity and general rowdyism 
are under the ban for these three hun- 
dred boys—who will be a thotsand be- 
fore the summer is over. They take their 
work with tremendous earnestness. 
“The captains couldn’t sleep if they 
didn’t report to me every day,” Cap- 
tain Sweeney says, “and the inspector 
—he’s twelve years old—he just about 
lives here.” 

The work is not all a matter of re- 
pression. Two days a week a teacher 


from the New York schools comes to 
instruct them in swimming and life- 
saving and other things good for small 
boys to know. 

Beside this Junior Police Force there 
are the Juvenile Police, an organiza- 
tion under the joint auspices of the 
East Side Protective Association and 
the Evening Mail, and there are nu- 
merous Sanitary Squads attached to 
the school-cities organized in New York 
public schools. Under the direction of 
Dr. C. Ward Crampton, who super- 
vises the physical education of the 
schools, these squads are to be sys- 
tematically introduced: thruout the city 
next fall. These boys and girls have 
especial oversight of fly-breeding rub- 
bish piles and such nuisances, and the 
health officer in each school class can 
even send the boys out to get their 
shoes blacked when they need it. 

These young guardians of the law 
have no official status in the New York 
police force, but they act as a thoroly 
effective reinforcement of the bluecoats. 
“You’ve got to keep the boys under the 
eye of the police,” says Captain Swee- 
ney, and if the East Side youngster 
can be persuaded to keep an eye on him- 
self at the same time New York is much 
better off. 








When We Save 
Thrift is, with most people, an ac- 
quired taste. Spending is altogether 
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pleasanter than saving and in times of 
prosperity we are inclined to consider 
the fair weather permanent and ignore 
the possible need of a bank account. 

But the uncertain conditions of the 
past year, with its unusual demands 
for charity and its increase in the cost 
of living have brought home to us the 
thought of economy. “The less we have 
the more we save” seems to be our 
policy, for the New York Superin- 
tendent of Banks reports saving depos- 
its on January 1, 1915, about $30,- 
000,000 in excess of those of a year 
previous. 

The Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis puts the same conclusion 
in different terms by announcing that 
the average balance to the credit of its 
several thousands of depositors is $20 
higher than a year ago. This is not the 
first time that it has been demonstrated 
that savings bank deposits grow larger 
and capital accumulates faster during 
periods of depression than during the 
flush times, when employment is abun- 
dant and wages are high. 








Organizing the Labor Market 


The peddler still comes to your door 
or stops you on the street to sell pencils 
or shoestrings, but no one ever buys 
cotton, wheat, stocks or bonds in this 
way. The produce market and the se- 
curity market are organized. It is the 
remarkable mechanism of the modern 
‘change that adjusts supply and de- 
mand and makes business possible. 

Unfortunately this is not so in the 
case of labor. Labor is still in the ped- 
dling stage. The jobless man must 
search for employment by going from 
door to door. The demand and supply 
of labor are not adjusted by any or- 
ganization of the labor market. 

England recognized the evil in 1909 
and established free public employment 
exchanges where applications of work- 
men for jobs and applications of em- 
ployers for workmen are recorded. By 
1913 there were in telephonic commu- 
nication 430 labor exchanges, forming 
a network which covered the country so 
thoroly that there was an office within 
five miles of every large group of work- 
men. In 1912, out of 2,428,213 appli- 
ecants for work and 1,286,205 appli- 
cants for workmen, 1,051,861 positions 
were filled. 

In the United States, 19 states and 
15 municipalities have public employ- 
ment exchanges. Massachusetts has 
four free employment offices maintained 
by the state. During the eight years of 
their operation 170,352 positions have 
been filled. 

In the absence of any central bureau 
possessing information about the labor 
market—like the employment office— 
every matufacturing plant tends to 
keep around its gates the reserve of 
workmen that it will need during its 
busiest season. As a matter of fact dif- 
ferent establishments experience their 
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FIRE! 


Duluth uses this novel method of answering the 
al 


maximum demand for labor at different 
times. A central employment office 
could reduce the reserve of unemployed 
workmen by supplying the same work- 
ers to different employers at different 
times. In this way each individual es- 
tablishment would be able to meet its 
actual demand without having to keep 
on hand a large reserve labor force to 
meet the possible demand. 








Aeroplane R. F. D. 


From mail coach to aeroplane is a 
chasm of time nearly a century wide; 
but a bit of Missouri’s Ozark land may 
soon take that leap with a single effort. 
According to an Associated Press dis- 
patch “Aeroplane mail service for a 
part of the Ozark region where the 
railroad never has penetrated may be 
established as a result of an investiga- 
tion by Alfred Bond Lambert, ranging 
captain of the United States Aviation 
Reserve Corps, and Frank McFarland, 
superintendent of mails out of St. 
Louis.” 

Nowhere else in America, except in 
the Rockies, could aeroplane service be 
used to better advantage. Every chan- 
nel of travel in the Missouri and Ar- 
kansas uplands wriggles on the hori- 
zontal plane and writhes on the ver- 
tical. While the crow is winging three 
miles, the hill billy must cover a toil- 
some ten by road or trail—or fifteen 
by river. 

The old Ozark ferryman in Harold 
Bell Wright’s Shepherd of the Hills 
rejoiced in this ruggedness of the re- 
gion’s contour, remarking that if you 
take ten acres of flat, it’s just ten 
acres, but if you take ten acres of this 
hill country and roll it out, the Lord 
only knows how much you have. 

All very well from the property own- 
er’s point of view! But a bit less pleas- 
ing, sometimes, for the traveler, who, 
once he leaves the railroad behind, finds 
that the mail hacks regard forty miles 
a day as rather good going. An aero- 
plane could cut down the mail schedule 
in the more remote districts from a ten- 
hour haul to a forty-five-minute glide. 

The old-fashioned biplane will prove 
itself more “practical” in the Ozarks 
than the hydro, for the watercourses 
sometimes wind a distance of 125 miles 
in a single county. A favorite excursion 
in summer in southern Missouri is a 





five-day float trip in a toothpick skiff 
from Galena, down the James River 
and the White, to Branson—a distance 
of more than a hundred miles. At the 
end of the voyage the traveler boards a 
train back to Galena and is amazed to 
find that the return trip by rail is a 
distance of less than twenty miles. 








Fire Fighting by Trolley 

Duluth, Minnesota, has what is prob- 
ably the only fire-fighting trolley car 
in the world. It is a part of the city’s 
regular fire department and has ren- 
dered excellent service in a_ section 
where ordinary fire apparatus cannot 
penetrate except at a great loss of time. 

A strip of land from four to six hun- 
dred feet wide and seven miles long 
forms the harbor of Duluth. This strip 
is now built up for a distance of sev- 
eral miles with handsome residences 
and is known as Park Point. The land 
is so narrow, however, that only one 
street could be run thru it. The car 
tracks are laid in this street, but on 
each side of the tracks the surface is 
loose and shifting sand beach thru 
which team traffic can make only very 
slow progress. A fire-tug was out of 
the question owing to the shallowness 
of the water along the shore. 

The problem of ‘adequate fire pro- 
tection was finally solved by the fire- 
fighting trolley car, which is operated 
by the city in codperation with the 
street railway company. The car is 
equipped with all necessary apparatus, 
such as hose, axes, picks, fire-extin- 
guishers, etc. When an alarm comes in 
from Park Point the car is immediately 
started down the tracks, with absolute 
right of way over everything else. 








An Organ Out-of-Doors 
Band concerts in the park in‘the sum- 
mertime are for most American cities 
the last word in municipal music. Port- 
land, Maine, has, to be sure, a city or- 
gan and city organist, both indoors 





like any other organ and organist. 
Springfield, Massachusetts, has its mu- 
nicipal chimes, which send tunes sacred 
and secular floating over the Connecti- 
cut at sundown. But San Diego has a 
municipal organ which is played out- 
of-doors and all the year round. 

Balboa Park covers a broad mesa 
back of the principal part of the city 
and overlooking San Diego Harbor. 
Here are the fine Exposition buildings, 
many of them permanent. At one end 
of the Plaza de Panama about which 
these Spanish-American halls are 
grouped stands the great organ—a gift 
representing $100,000 made by John D. 
Spreckels and Adolph B. Spreckels. 

The mechanism, which is controlled 
entirely by electricity, is protected by 
a steel frame and concrete housing and 
a metal curtain which is lowered in 
front of the pipes when the organ is not 
in use. But the four manuals are out in 
the open air and the organist and his 
audience have neither a roof over their 
heads nor walls to shut them in. Chairs 
are placed on the pavement of the 
Plaza, but the music is audible from so 
wide an area that it is impossible to 
say just how many hearers can be pro- 
vided for. 

During the Exposition year Mr. 
Humphrey J. Stewart, of San Francis- 
co, is playing the great organ frequent- 
ly for San Diego’s guests. 








A Dry Treasury 


To replace the loss of revenue due 
to the abolition of vodka, Russia is 
submitting to large taxes. Ninety mil- 
lion dollars a year is the sum that 
must be raised, and a fifty per cent in- 
crease on letter postage and as much 
more on telegrams is one of the hard- 
ships it necessitates. There is to be a 
kerosene tax, too, and an increase in 
direct taxation. But the people seem to 
indicate by their cheerful assumption 
of this burden their approval of its 
substitution for the long suffering en- 
tailed by drink. 

















Panama-California Exposition 


THE SAN DIEGO OUTDOOR ORGAN 
This photograph, it happens, was taken in February. The enjoyment of this great organ is limited 


neither by the seasons nor the fixed capacity of an auditorium 
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LABOR AND OWNERSHIP 


Dr. Scott Nearing, whose recent sum- 
mary dismissal from the University of 
Pennsylvania is deemed by many an 
unworthy attack on free speech, gives 
in his study of Income an analysis of 
the present-day distribution of the an- 
nual wealth increment. He cuts thru 
all the trimmings and technicalities to 
the raw issue between income based on 
service and income based on ownership 
of property, and places the problem 
squarely before us not in terms of his- 
torical justification or in terms of in- 
dividual efficiency, but in terms of fun- 
damental facts. 

The study is essentially statistical; 
but it is profoundly interesting to every 
person who has an income or hopes for 
one. While the author has taken pains 
to gather all the available data on in- 
come distribution, the reader is left 
with the conviction that the exact pro- 
portions are after all not significant. 
The significant thing is that it is pos- 
sible to separate sharply the share of 
the total product assigned to those who 
render service of various kinds from 
the share deducted by the owners: of 
various kinds of property, as a first 
lien on all production. It is significant 
that property income has become more 
stable and permanent, whereas service 
income has become more precarious; 
that the laws take cognizance of the 
claims of property to a “reasonable re- 
turn,” whereas they refuse to take 
cognizance of the claims of the human 
individual to a “reasonable return” for 
services rendered. Bonds are protected 
by courts and bailiffs; but my job or 
yours carries with it all the risks and 
uncertainties of industrial mismanage- 
ment. The worst feature of the situa- 
tion is that we are all taught to accept 
the “rights” of property as ultimate, 
while the misery and exploitation of 
workers are interpreted as the neces- 
sary consequences of their own folly 
or inefficiency, a crying injustice to 
which employers as well as workers are 
awaking, but all too slowly. 


Income: An examination of the returns for 
services rendered and from property owned 
in the United States, by Scott Nearing. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 


THE LEGAL TECHNIC OF WAR 
For the authorship of War, Its Con- 
duct and Legal Results, good fortune 
allied the scholarly Dr. Baty, who has 
for years been one of the honorary sec- 
retaries of the International Law As- 
sociation, and Mr. Morgan, professor 
of constitutional law at University Col- 
lege. They write with deep loyalty to 
law, historically, morally and practi- 
cally. With constant consultation, tho 
the work of each is defined, they have 
produced a very valuable treatise on 
the methods from the legal standpoint 
by which Great Britain acts in war. 
The great principles here shown in 
their development and action, that reg- 
ulate the sovereign power at war in 
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its relation to citizens, to aliens, to 
neutrals and to enemies, are too broad 
to be confined to one country. These 
principles are a part of the fiber of 
civilization, necessary to its health and 
self-defense. On that account, and be- 
cause the authors probe many of the 
legal questions raised during the pres- 
ent war, the book is of value to Amer- 
ican publicists and students. 

Militia, Martial Law, Laws of War 
on Sea and Land, The “Goeben” and 
“Breslau,” Spies, Areas of War, thé 
Moratorium, Internment, the German 
War Book—these topics may indicate 
the detail character of the book. The 
vigor and clearness of the authors’ 
English deserve remark, and there is 
at times a burst of the fine rhetoric that 
one finds in the great legal classics. 


War: Its Conduct and Legal Results, by T. 
Baty and J. H. Morgan. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3.50. . 


RECENT VERSE 


Collections of verse along a stated 
line are seldom satisfactory either he- 
cause they retain so much that is not 
worth while or because they omit so 
much that seems valuable. Pro Patria, 
compiled by Wilfrid J. Halliday, suffers 
for the most part thru its sins of omis- 
sion. There is included some verse writ- 
ten during the present war, but none 
of it is of sufficiently high standard to 
warrant its insertion. Different but hav- 
ing all the vitality of poems of war, are 
Songs of the Outlands, by Henry Her- 
bert Knibbs. Vagabonds, cow punchers 
and soldiers are among the songsters. 
The author has a very keen metrical 
sense, and with this he combines 
beauty of thought and clarity of ex- 
pression. The poems are none of them 
very great in theme or in technique, but 
of their kind they are distinctly good. 

As far apart from these as from pole 
to pole are the Sonnets of a Portrait- 
Painter, 
Perhaps the worst thing one could say 
about these poems is that they are 
acutely intensive, lacking universal- 
ity, tho they are of a_ distinct 
excellence and a _ delicate beauty. 
Indeed, some of them are on a plane 
with Sonnets from the Portuguese 
and are not unlike them. That quality 
of making every word count its full 
value is in both these sonnet se- 
quences. To lose the thought in a sea 
of metaphor is a phase of modernism 
borne out in a little book of verse 
coming from England, The Path Flow- 
er, by Olive T. Dargan. Several of the 
poems have a dainty loveliness, but 
what a pity that really good work 
should often be spoiled by useless ver- 
biage! Poetry seems to be reestablish- 
ing itself on a more or less spiritual 
basis and turning from the erotic field. 
In this connection such a book as Lich- 
ens from the Temple, by Robert Restal- 
rig Logan, comes at once to hand. Mr. 
Logan is a classicist. His work is so 
sane and his construction is so deft 


by Arthur Davison Ficke.’ 


that one reads it with a sigh of relief— 
even tho wishing that one might be a 
classicist and yet partake of a little of 
the vitality and intimacy that are so 
often debauched in less careful hands. 

Our Gleaming Days is more accur- 
ately named than little books of verse 
are apt to be. Daniel Sargent’s im- 
agery is mostly that of light and dark- 
ness, and his thought, like the tradi- 
tional fitful gleam, is not always very 
clear or very illuminating. In “The 
Blindness of the Day” his philosophy 
shines most impressively, and a num- 
ber of the poems have the distinction 
of youthful idealism in spirited phras- 
ing. In “Rain—October 1914,” Mr. Sar- 
gent touches the war in a delicate and 
individual fashion. 


Pro Patria, by Wilfrid J. Halliday, M.A. (com- 
piled). E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. Songs of the 
Outlands, by Henry Herbert Knibbs. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $1.25. Sonnets of a Portrait- 
Painter, by Arthur Davison Ficke. Mitchell 
Kennerley. $1. Path Flower, by Olive T. Dar- 
gan. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Lichens from 
the Temple, by Robert Restalrig Logan. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1. Our Gleaming Days, by 
Daniel Sargent. Badger. $1. 


THE RUSSIAN SOUL 


The mighty people who inhabit half 
Europe and half Asia are no longer so 
distant or isolated that their peculiar 
culture can be ignored by English and 
American writers, nor so familiar that 
it can be taken for granted. As a na- 
tion no longer ununderstandable and 
yet not thoroly understood, Russia has 
been studied from many points of view, 
sometimes hostile, sometimes favorable. 
An Interpretation of the Russian Peo- 
ple, by Professor Leo Wiener of Har- 
vard University, is a very good sample 
of the sympathetic appreciations of the 
country and people which have been es- 
pecially numerous since the opening of 
the Great War. The author, altho pro- 
Russian, is distinctly fair-minded and 
does not deny any of the evils so glar- 
ingly evident in Russian life—the dense 
ignorance and superstition of the 
masses; the coarseness, intemperance 
and sodden conservatism which are 
their result, and, above all, the constant 


“intermeddling of a benighted Govern- 


ment with every movement toward bet- 
ter things. But he insists that these 
faults are only superficial and are evi- 
dence rather of cramping conditions of 
life than of the spirit of the race. Even 
the faults of the Government and of the 
clergy have at least this good result, 
that the intelligent portion of the peo- 
ple are awake to revolution instead of 
being, as in Germany, the retainers of 
absolutism. Even the peasantry is be- 
coming more and more alive to the 
faults of the ruling class and will soon 
demand, thinks Professor Wiener, that 
the Government be either mended or 
ended. 

The true Russian spirit, our author 
insists, is to be read not in political or 
economic institutions but in the art and 
literature and philosophy which Rus- 
sians of genius have produced. In every 
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expression of the national soul he finds 
two main characteristics. The first is 
an early Christian spirit of forgiveness 
and charity, a pity that knows no limits. 
This is incarnate in such a figure as 
that of the late Count Tolstoy. The oth- 
er chief element is pragmatism. “Art 
for art’s sake” is not understood in 
Russia; there every great thinker has 
also been a propagandist. A philosophy, 
to the Russian, is something to be lived. 
“Hegel, Schelling, Nietzsche have far 
more affected the daily conduct of Rus- 
sians than they have that of Germans.” 
Even music and painting must always 
have their moral in order to please the 
Russians. Vereschchagin, the great na- 
tional painter, turning aside from aca- 
demic instruction and classical subjects 
to depict the horrors of war, is lovingly 
portrayed as the truest representative 
of his fellow countrymen to the western 
world. 


An Interpretation of the Russian People, by 
too Wiener. New York: McBride, Nast & Co. 
1,25. 


UNCLE SAM, THINKER 


American Thought from Puritanism 
to Pragmatism, by Professor Wood- 
bridge Riley of Vassar College, is a his- 
tory of philosophy by a writer who does 
not regard the philosophers of the 
United States as mere dependents and 
copyists of the European schools. In the 
current of American speculation from 
the first modifications of New England 
Calvinism to the latest works of the New 
Realists he finds much that is original 
and creative. Like all other histories of 
philosophy the book contains a good 
deal that will be obscure to the reader 
who is not familiar with the issues and 
problems of metaphysics, but the pages 
are enlivened by many happy analogies 
and metaphors, such as the “absentee 
landlord” theory of the Deists, the 
“glacial age” when the Scotch philoso- 
phy dominated American schools, and 
the “practical working treaty” between 
British and American pragmatists to 
shut out German idealism. The book 
contains a bibliography and an index. 


American Thought from Puritanism to Prag- 
anen, by Woodbridge Riley. Henry Holt & 
. $1.50. 


JOHN MILTON 


An addition to the Home Library Series 
comes with Milton by John Bailey. This 
study of Milton’s life, character and work 
fulfills its purpose adequately, this purpose 
being to give briefly and easily enough data 
to permit a more intelligent appreciation 
of the poet’s work than would otherwise he 
possible. The book is unfortunately a trifle 
cut and dried in tone as tho the writer were 
slightly lacking in enthusiasm. 


Holt. 50 cents. 


OLD BATTLES ON MODERN BATTLEFIELDS 

The first two books of Caesar’s Gallic 
War are published in Latin in so interest- 
ing a form as to lure, rather than repel the 
schoolboy. The text is illustrated with pic- 
tures, maps and diagrams; there are copi- 
ous notes, reading exercizes and vocabulary, 
so that the student will find all necessary 
aids to the full understanding of the text 
in this one book. It is prepared by Harry 
F. Towle and Paul R. Jenks. 


Heath. 85 cents. 
A ROLLING STONE 


As vagabond he is clever enough to be 
forgiven his cynicism and flippancy, this 
hero of Holman Day’s new novel, The 
Landloper, but forsaking the byways for 
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H. G. Wells’ New Novel 





“A novel with the whole world for background.” 


The Research Magnificent 
By H. G. Wells 


Author of “The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman,” etc. 


Mr. Wells’ new novel will rank as one of the very finest stories this 
foremost English novelist has written. 

“The Research Magnificent” is, in essence, the story of a man who sets 
out to live the “noble” life. His adventures—his love for a free and beau- 
tiful woman and his wanderings—make a new type of novel: “a book that 
has the whole world for background.” Ready September 14—$1.50 





r——= Katrina Trask’s New Book 


The Mighty and the Lowly 


By the author of “In the Van- 
guard,” etc. 


-——- Owen Wister’s New Book ee 


The 
Pentecost of Calamity 


By the author of “The Virginian.” 


“Owen Wister has depicted the 
tragedy of Germany and has hinted 
at. the possible tragedy of the 
United States. We wish it could 
be read in full by every American.” 
—The Outlook. Bds. Fifty cents. 


“Mrs. Trask analyses the demand 
for a new social order. . . . It 
is an impassioned sermon on the 
message of Jesus, written with bril- 
liance and power.*—New York 
Times. Cloth, $1.00 





p— Lincoln Colcord’s New Book ——- 


Vision of War 


By the author of “The Game of 
Life and Death,” etc. 


A remarkable war poem describ- 
ing vividly the life of the trenches 
and the new brotherhood of man 
that will come after the war. 

Ready in September. $1.25 


-—- A. B. Hepburn's New Book 
A History of Currency in 
the United States 


By the author of “Artificial Water- 
ways of the World,” etc. 

Presents the essential facts of 
currency, coinage and banking as 
well as the political history connect- 
ed therewith, from the adoption of 
the Constitution to the present day. 
Ready in September. 





A New Book for Boys 


Deal Woods 
By Latta Griswold 
Author of “Deering at Princeton,” 





A New Book for Girls 
A Maid of ’76 
By Alden A. Knipe and Emile B. Knipe 


etc. _A most entertaining story of a 
This is the fourth of Mr. Gris- girl of Revolutionary times, a pa- 
wold’s famous “Deal” stories and triot through and through, but 


one which will certainly meet the 
approbation of many boy readers, 
for it is full of vigor and the whole- 
some excitement of school life. 
Illustrated. Ready September 7. 


whose family is loyal to the King. 
Out of this situation the authors 
have made a most interesting story 
for boys and girls. 


Illustrated. Ready in September. 











Col. Robert McCormick's New Book 





With the Russian Army 


By Robert McCormick 


Col. McCormick has had opportunities such as have been given to no 
other man during the present engagements. He has been at the various head- 
quarters with the Czar and the royal family, as well as in the trenches dur- 
ing actual battle. The story of his travels and adventures make highly inter- 
esting reading while, from the military side of the war, the book is perhaps 
the most authoritative so far published. Jllustrated. Ready in September. 
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John Galsworthy 





has written a new novel, THE FREE- 
LANDS, a large and vivid presentation 
of English life under the stress of mod- 
ern conflict, centring upon a romance of 
young love—that theme in which he is 
always at his best. 

$1.35 net; postage extra. 








Robert Grant 





in THE HIGH PRIESTESS has writ- 

ten an arresting story of the married life 

of the modern woman of the present 

generation whose consciousness of the 

importance of her own personality and 

aspirations causes domestic difficulties. 
$1.25 net; postage extra. 








Richard Harding Davis 





in “SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE,” has 
gathered together some of the most 
fascinating stories he has ever written, 
including “The Card Sharp,” “The 
Frame-up,” “The Boy Scout,” etc. The 
title story is of the present war. 
Illustrated. $1.00 net; postage extra. 








Francis Lynde 





has written a thrilling novel in THE 
REAL MAN, the story of a bank cashier 
in a middle western town who develops 
from a mere social butterfly into a man 
of enormous power, energy and resource. 
Full of ingenious situations. 

Illustrated. $1.35 net; postage extra. 








Louise Shelton 





in CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN 
AMERICA, tells “when, where, and 
what to plant” in order to keep the gar- 
den flowering from early spring to late 
fall. A thoroughly practical book. 
Illustrated. $2.00 net; postage extra. 








Jaqueline Overton 





has written A LIFE OF ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS, bringing out the wonder- 
ful romance of his life with its enthu- 
siasms and high spirit of adventure. 

Illustrated. $1.00 net; postage extra. 








COMING IN SEPTEMBER 


FELIX O’DAY 


By F. Hopkinson Smith 


The Greatest Work of a Master Hand 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 











the beaten track of romance, he lapses into 
preternatural goodness. Yet even under 
cover of the necessary sociological problem 
or two, the author continues to give his 
best to those oddities of character such as 
Old Etienne and the Home-made Knight 
Errant, and mere problems pale in contrast. 

Harpers. $1.35. 
“THE QUEEN’S NONCE”’ 

With the utmost frankness, “Bartimeus” 
turns the coat of the British navy inside 
out and shows the seams as well as the 
gold braid. Some of the Naval Occasions 
are jolly, some of them sad, but the yarns 
are spun in true navy-wise fashion and 
embellished with those nautical phrases 
which every landlubber, however puzzled 
he may be, recognizes as essential to the 
briny flavor. 

Houghton. $1.25. 


THE 6PIRIT OF PLAY 


Since the New England lad was advised 
by his minister to avoid the vain society of 
young persons our whole view of Popular 
Amusements has changed. Now we seek 
only to safeguard them and eliminate their 
bad features. Richard Henry Edwards has 
prepared a guide to the study of the vari- 
ous forms of amusement which with its bib- 
liographies deals with the complex subject 
in the sane, scientific, practical fashion 
that marks the Y. M. C. A. worker. 


Association Press. $1, 

THE LOEB CLASSICS 
Fifty volumes have already appeared in 
the admirable Loeb series of Greek and 
Latin authors. The series, for which a New 
York banker is responsible, is planned to 
embrace all Greek and Latin writers, re- 
quiring we do not know how many of these 
handy little volumes, in good type, on thin 
paper, rang yes original text facing the 
translation. The new issues include volumes 


of Plutarch’s “Lives,” Xenophon’s “Cy- 


el ~ ec Dio’s “Roman History,” Ovid’s 


] 
eroides” and “Amores,” Cssar’s “Civil 
Wars.” 


Macmillan. $1.50. 
MISSIONS TODAY 
A courageous and earnest book spring- 
ing from study and experience is John R. 
Mott’s The Present World Situation. He 
has seen hundreds of students among the 
great eastern peoples change from dis- 
trust of Christianity to a knowledge and 
welcome of its truths. Fully realizing 
twentieth century conditions, he applies to 
them the unflinching faith in prayer in 
which our forefathers wrought. Students 
of world movements, some of them anxious 
today, will gain confidence from these 
thoughtful and stirring pages. 


Students’ Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions. $1. 


SOLID FACTS AND FIGURES 


The Statesman’s Year Book, always a 
useful reference work, comes near being 
indispensable now when we so frequently 
need information as to the government, 
commerce, army, navy and population of 
foreign countries. The new volume for 
1915, just received, already shows some of 
the changes of the war, for instance the 
transfer of Egypt from the Turkish to.the 
British section. There are maps showing 
the expansion of Prussia, the partition of 
Poland and the “World Colonial Powers 
Concerned in the War,” tho why the latter 
should include Holland and yet exclude 
Portugal and Japan is a mystery. 


Macmillan. $3.50. 


IMPORTANT FOR THE CROWD 


After reading in the first address on 
Human Nature and the Railroads Mr. Ivy 
L. Lee’s contemptuous estimate of the in- 
telligence of the crowd, one reads on with 
suspicion. It is rather disgusting to be 
told that we have no right to expect ab- 
solute honesty of the railroad managers, 
these managers being already as honest and 
efficient as the rest of the population. Ap- 
parently, the great problem of American. 
prosperity is to encourage the workers to 
give more service for their money, while 
the railroads get more revenue and teach 
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the Government to avoid meddling with 
private enterprises. 


Philadelphia: Nash. $1. 


HE WHO RUNS MAY READ 
The Wayfarer’s Library, of which forty 
volumes are just issued, with more to fol- 
low, is a postscript of modern writers to 
“Everyman’s Library.” In as attractive and 
handy form as that successful series, it 
offers some of the best of fiction and essays 
for leisurely and untroubled reading. The 
authors range from Anstey to Walpole 
alphabetically, and from Shaw to Sienkie- 
wicz in variety. 
Dutton. 40 cents each. 


POLICE EFFICIENCY 
Inspector Cornelius F. Cahalane, in 
charge of the Training School of the New 
York Police Department, has gathered in 
his Police Practice and Procedure a great 
deal of general and technical information 
and general principles for the guidance of 
licemen. While written primarily for 
ew York conditions, the book will be of 
use to public officers everywhere, and even 
to the ordinary citizen desirous to codéper- 
ate with his government. 
Dutton. $1.50. 


A NEW LIFE OF CERVANTES 


The author of Don Quixote makes ad- 
mirers and friends of his biographers and 
critics, and such is Robinson Smith. His 
brief biography of Cervantes is no stranger 
to the results of the last quarter century’s 
scholarship. A fuller consideration of the 
place of Don Quixote in the history of 
fiction would have been welcome. But the 
book is a trustworthy and eminently read- 
able volume, vividly written, picturesque, 
and aglow with restrained enthusiasm. 

Dutton. $1. 


THE COAST THRU SAVANTS’ EYES 

A guide-book ranging from _ physio- 
graphic geography to trolley excursions, 
prepared entirely by experts. as is Nature 
and Science on the Pacific Coast, is worth 
imitating in other parts of the country. 
Most of the thirty-two chapters are inter- 
esting to any educated traveler; others 
assume so much technical knowledge on 
the reader’s part that they will be useful 
only to scientists. Sufficient data to iden- 
tify the common birds, beasts and flowers 
could well be added. 


San Franeisco: Elder. $1.50. 


EVERYDAY SCIENCE 


The Chemistry of Common Things, by 
Messrs. Brownlee, Fuller, Hancock and 
Whitsit of New York high schools, is pri- 
marily designed for a textbook, but has an 
interest for anyone who wants to know 
what things are made of and how they are 
made. It is thoroly modern both in topics 
and treatment. The pictures, both line and 
halftone, are new and really illustrative. 
We fear that the complex chemical formu- 
las will not be intelligible, but the text is 
admirably clear and concise. 


Boston: Allyn & Bacon. $1.50. 


PUBLICITY 


About ten years ago, Ernest Elmo Cal- 
kins and Ralph Holden wrote a book en- 
titled Modern Advertising. They set forth 
‘therein the principles of this business, 
which can make or break a merchant, and 
their book was immediately recognized as 
standard. Many changes in advertising 
practise have, however, taken place during 
the interval, and Mr. Calkins now issues 


The Business of Advertising, to bring the |. 


earlier volume up to date. The new book 
is both informative and authoritative. 


Appleton. . $2. 
AMERICAN TRIPARTITE GOVERNMENT 


The Political Science of John Adams, by 


Correa Moylan Walsh, is a comprehensive 
and critical study of the theory of separat- 
ed powers. President Adams, “to whom no 
romance was more interesting than the 
study of government,” was the foremost ad- 
vocate of a political doctrine of checks and 

ances, of executive veto, of three dis- 
tinct branches of the government, and of 














Paint serves two ends: it protects. the house and 
improves its looks. The appeal is to your pocket- 
book and to your pride. One ingredient added to 
paint will serve both these purposes. That in- 
gredient is 








ZANIC 


Stipulate this to the painter who is going to 
get the job. 


_ We have three books discussing Zinc from the three 
viewpoints of the parties most concerned. 


For House Owner: ‘‘Your Move’ 
For Architects: ‘One of Your Problems’ 
For Painters: “Zinc That Made a Painter Rich’ 


Ask for yours. Sent free. 





The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 413, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau | 
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In Your First Aid By John Dewey 





Cabinet Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University 
It is a dependable preparation Second Editi 
on, Revi nlar; 

for the numerous household ac- : eee eee 
cidents. Applied to cuts, bruis- , Teachers and others concerned with educa- 
J es, wounds and sores, it makes bo ar » Pom wpe % know Sat The 
ars; chool an octety has been revi d 
Sagan acepte, hills the germs much enlarged. The position of authority on 
and p rapid g educational subjects which the author holds 





and the popularity which the former edition 
enjoyed are indications of the value of this 
work. About seventy-five ges of educa- 
tional contributions en the pen of Dr. 
Dewey have been added, making a book which 
consists of eight chapters, as follows: 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
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To allay pain anywhere—its anodyne effect is Tue DevELopMENT oF ATTENTION 
Prompt and permanent, Tue Aim or History 1n ELEMENTARY Epv- 
To spray the throat if sore or infected—a 10 per cent. CATION . 
or ca —_. — of Absorbine, Jr., is healing and 
Soothing and will destroy asvi+ sr ages, I2mo, cloth; $1.00 sta 
To heal cuts, bruises, lacerations, sores or sad — (weight 15 a b gatas 
ulcers. $1.00 4-oz. bottle at druggists or postpaid, 7 
A Liberal Trial Bottle 
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When you move toa 
new home 


E careful what shade rollers are put up on your 

B x windows. More window shades are pulled out 
om of shape, cracked and torn by poor shade rollers 
than ever wear out. If you insist upon having your shades fitted 
with Hartshorn’s Improved Shade Rollers your shades will not 
soon be torn, cracked and crumpled. No tacks are n " 
Used in over 10,000,000 homes. Free: Send for our valuable 
book, “‘How to Get the Best Service from Your Shade Rollers.”’ 
When you buy, insist on getting Hartshorn’s; always look for 


this signature. 
i. Newark, N.). Lleerand Varlshorn- 


HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS ‘* 








bicameral legislatures. This book analyzes 
the theory, traces its rise and fall, and 
ints out some modern lessons to be 

earned from it. 
Putnam. $2.25. 


BIRD SALVAGE 


Ernest Harold Baynes’ book, Wild Bird . 
Guests, gives much information not only 
on the economic and esthetic value of our 
feathered friends, but also on methods of 
protecting and encouraging them. The au- 
thor has shown his enthusiasm in the or- 
ganization of bird clubs, the workings of 
which he describes, and thru which. he ex- 
pects to bring about a general interest in 
the fostering of these important animals. 

Dutton. $2. 


FOLK WHO WRITE 


Mr. Henry James has given up his 
American citizenship and become a nat- 
uralized Englishman. Well, it is a number 
of years since he ceased to be, as Henry 
Harland exprest it, a “practising” Amer- 
ican. 

Once in a while good news comes from 
England. Here are two items which will 
comfort those who converse on the present 
English writers: Oliver Onions’s name is 
pronounced to rime with lions, and Shaw 

one a Bernard as we do instead of 

arnard. 


Eden Phillpott’s twenty stories of Dart- 
more have in truth grown out of the soil. 
He selects his setting first. Plot and char- 
acters follow. Before beginning Brunel’s 
Tower he lived three months with the pot- 
ters, learning their life and even to shape 
the earthenware with his own hands. 


No better description of our eastern cli- 
mate was ever given than Mark Twain’s 
reply when asked how long it would take 
him to prepare a treatise on weather. 
“Twenty-four hours. I’ll go up to New Ha- 
ven, and in a day and a night there I'll 
get all the kinds of weather possible.” 


The other day Mrs. Helen Woodruff’s 
Lady of the Light-House as a film play 
earned enough to build a contagious ward 
for the Birmingham Alabama Babies’ Hos- 
pital. Before that the book had been busy, 
ever since its publication, bringing in funds 
to the Settlement for the Blind, in New 
York. It does not need a literary critic to 
tell the value of some books. 


Among the many war charities that have 
sprung up in Paris is one that for nearly 
a year has been doing fine work mothering 
soldiers and refugees, the Pierre de Coule- 
vain Foundation at the Seminaire de St. 
Sulpice. It is carried on by Miss Hallard, 
the translator of Pierre de Coulevain’s 
On the Branch, and its funds come in re- 
sponse to an appeal in the name of the 
dead author. 


Mr. Louis Untermeyer, whose own poems 
in his volume Challenges spring from the 
live problems of today, is up in Maine 
“entirely surrounded by Mr. Longfellow’s 
(or was it Whittier’s?) ‘stern and rock- 
bound coast.’” We knew something would 
happen when the schools discarded the old 
fashioned readers! Won’t some one tell 
Mr. Untermeyer who really did mention 
that style of coast? 


Goodly checks have often materialized 
into nothing half as worth while as the 
few packets of seeds that were returned for 
a poem published in some floral magazine 
by L. M. Montgomery long before Anne 
of Green Gables and now Anne of the 
Island were getting too fat for the printers. 
That payment could be wasted on no mess 
of pottage. A summer glory of crimson, 
gold and blue it would be or nothing. 


Some of the true stories of publishing 
houses are as happy as any fairy tales sold 
over the counter. While the Macmillan 
Company were looking for the right 
son to do a life = in wes such a 
manuscript as they plann came in. 
When a representative of the firm called 
on the unknown writer to talk over a few 
changes he found Mrs. Jean Christie Root 
an eager, wide-awake, blind lady of eighty- 
one! 
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136. Mr. F. K., Missouri. “I am vitally inter- 
ested in your efficiency articles. For some time 
my controlling ideal of life has been efficiency 
in my profession, that of the ministry, for which 
I ‘am preparing as a student. I already have the 
best books on natural living. What I desire espe- 
cially is information leadi as a social 
organizer and leader, a strong speaker and wise 
pastor.” 

You have made an excellent beginning— 
a healthy body is fundamental to a healthy 
soul, and books on naturism are as in- 
structive for a clergyman as books on 
evangelism. Among the few organizations 
likely to help solve your problem are the 
Seabury Society and the Laymen’s Effi- 
ciency League, both of 49 East Twenty- 
fifth street, New York. One of the new 
books of interest to you is Professor Shai- 
ler Mathew’s Scientific Management in the 
Church. Another is Professor Butterfield’s 
The Country Church and the Rural Prob- 
lem. References previously given to other 
inquirers may assist you—consult your 
back files of the Efficiency Question Box. 








137. Prof. I. N., Colorado. “You are sure effi- 
ciency is the right thing. In my case it avails 
nothing—either money reward or prestige. I can 
teach one subject better than my fellows—yet 
some are paid 25 per cent more. My principal 
and superintendent say I can never be promoted, 
merit will not win promotion. My health is 
good, but my life miserable. I am thirty-five, 
engaged to marry, but hesitate because there 
seems to be no future for me. Should I begin all 
over again?” 

Brace up, man—pluck and perseverance 
are as much factors in efficiency as are 
training and experience. You may have 
disagreeable personal traits or habits that 
make you unpopular; ask your superior 
officers why you “can never be promoted.” 
Your chances of gaining a better position 
might be increased if you mastered more 
than one subject—few high schools or col- 
leges can afford to pay a large salary 
to a one-subject teacher. Have you enrolled 
with several teachers’ agencies covering 
your district? Have you studied a good 
book on business letter-writing, so as to 
present your case powerfully, when apply- 
ing for a better position? You might even 
consult a mail-order expert or advertising 
writer, on this matter of psychological ap- 
peal. Talk things over fully with the wom- 
an you love—her intuition may suggest 
ways of promotion that your man’s reason 
would never dream of. And polish up your 
courage every morning—you need more 
grit. 





188. Mr. M. L. W., North Carolina. “I have 
been reading with great interest the Efficiency 
Question Box. I understand that there are so- 
called efficiency experts who can take hold of 
any business and by introducing systems put it 
on a paying basis. Are there instances where 
such experts were successful in overhauling a 
farm and putting it on a paying basis?” 

A farm is one of the hardest kinds of 
business in the world to overhaul and make 
largely profitable. We understand, how- 
ever, that the feat has been accomplished. 
Get Rider Haggard’s book describing the 
new Denmark system of codperative farm- 
ing, and learn how tracts of waste land 
were made the most highly fruitful. 

In solving your problem, the work of 
Professor L. H. Bailey of Ithaca, New 
York, would probably serve you well. Ask 
your state university for bulletins and re- 
ports of its agricultural experiment station. 
Get particulars of the methods of the 
Farmers Bureau, 156 Nassau street, New 
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York. See former issues of the Question 
Box for answers to similar queries. And 
look up the best farm journals, one of the 
standard being Rural New Yorker. 333 
West Thirtieth street, New York. 


139. Prof. Y., Oklahoma. “I have read your 
Efficiency RR with great interest, and ap- 
plaud very much the vn "gg Here is where 
I am deficient. Tho a teacher, I lack the power 
of speaking well before large groups. I have 
practised debating. with only slight wr How 
can I banish the fear-thought, and do 
to my audience, my theme and myself?” 


Write: out your public addresses, and 
read from manuscript until you gain poise; 
then gradually substitute notes, with com- 
plete sentences or paragraphs at beginning 
only; but always have a book or paper in 
your hand or on the desk, to absorb surplus 
attention. Speak from behind a desk until 
you get the courage to come out—a desk 
hides the tremble in your knees. Find a 
way to use a chart or blackboard, and get 
your audience focused on that, early in 
the speech. Talk only on a subject with 
which you are wholly familiar—master of 
it—and in which you are deeply interested. 
Announce that you will answer questions 
at the close, oad distribute paper and pen- 
cils in the seats, for submission of queries 
(this breaks up the formality of the meet- 
ing and ‘rivets the minds of your audience 
on your subject, instead of on you). Look 
over previous issues of the Question Box, 
for references on will power books and 
public speaking courses. The psychological 
and spiritual cure for “stage-fright” is to 
be so full of your theme that you overflow 
with it spontaneously as a bird does with 
song—and forget yourself! 


justice 


140. Miss D. W. B., Ohio. “I would like to 
take up department store efficiency work, oa 
as is taught in the School of Salesmanship and 
Social Welfare at Boston. Is it possible for me 
to analyze my characteristics ont abilities so as 
to tell whether I am suited for such a position? 
I have had a college education, and am now a 
private secretary. Such work as I contemplate 
seems to be of ever increasing importance, and 
holds possibilities for doing real service among 
girls who have had little chance or training. 
What do you advise?” 


Your object is a splendid one, the field 
of humanitarian work for girls is unlimit- 
ed and hardly touched as yet. If you can 
afford to give up your position, why not 
get a place as clerk, saleswoman, or other 
ordinary hel a in a large store, live as 
thousands of other girls have to live—on 
next to nothing for their minds and bodies, 
and — at all for their hearts, and 
base your future mission wholl a on facts 
of your personal experience? Try to ar- 
range a consultation with the a sec- 
retary or welfare superintendent of a big 
department store, like Filene’s of Boston, 
where methods appealing to you have been 
tried out. Expert character analysts, such 
as Miss J. A. Fowler and Dr. Katherine 
Blackford, should give Fong valuable sug- 
gestions on your fitness for this work. You 
might also inquire of the Woman's Depart- 
ment of the National Civic Federation, 
Metro — Tower, Twenty-third street, 
New York. 


141. Mr. L. E. M., Pennsylvania. “I know the 
will is the true foundation of character, true 
worth and virtue are set up only in the region 
of the will. Yet I have constant difficulty in ap- 
plying this fact. you suggest literature that 
may help me, or advise me how to gain perfect 
control of my will?” 


You must first know yourself, and the 
relation of your will to y° ur thoughts, emo- 
tions, instincts, habits, hopes, desires. Any 
large library should have books on psychoi- 
ogy and human nature by such authors as 
Hegel, Kant, Nietzsche, Ladd, Jordan. 
James, Dewey, Spinoza, Cabot, Feuchters- 
leben, Allen, Sizer, Fowler, Dubois, Dres- 
ser, Wood, Marden, Bergson, Haddock, 
Towne. Read some of these authors, to 
learn who and what you are. 

Napoleon is the world’s atest exam- 
ple of human will power. Study his life. 
see what made his will, apply the lessons 
to yourself. 

A huge ambition or overwhelming love 
is usually the motive in a dauntless, tire- 
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less will. Affection is the power, will mere- 
ly the engine. What is your supreme de- 
votion? Make your will the machine to 
serve that. 

Do something every day you don’t like. 
Practise concentration. Eat less. Bathe 
and exercize more. Study scientific man- 
agement. Learn efficiency methods by mail. 


142. Prof. S. F. M., Massachusetts. “I am a 
high school teacher, married and have a child. 
Seven years ago, a@ severe nervous break- 
down, from the effects of which I have not fully 
recovered. I have taught three years, had a hard 
struggle to stand the pace. Am to change my 
position soon. Would you advise continuing ‘with 
teaching or changing my occupation? What line 
of business might be open, and profitable? I 
have not saved much money.” 


Books on household management, pre- 
viously mentioned in the Question Box, 
would help you and your wife to save 
money. And books on health, also previ- 
ously mentioned, would show you how to 
regain yevr strength. 

We do not know of any profitable, sal- 
aried position that would be open to you 
in business, your experience and lack of 
health both being considered. What you 
need is outdoor life. Have you the gift of 
salesmanship, and do you live in a popu- 
lous region? Then perhaps the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia, or the 
Crowell Publishing Company, New York, 
would teach you how to manage their sub- 
scription business in your locality. 

Raising poultry, mushrooms, or special 
garden products has been found remunera- 
tive—done scientifically. Could not you and 
your wife start such a business while you 
still hold your position? But first get ad- 
vice from an expert in these lines. 





143. Miss E. D. M., Iowa. ‘“‘Please tell me how 
to make some money in travelling, especially 
during the summer?” 

We gladly suggest a number of possibil- 
ities, but your own experiences, aptitudes 
and inclinations must guide you in forming 
your plans. With a little special training 
you might serve as companion to aged in- 
valid, or children painfully healthy ; reader 
of character, at summer resorts; demon- 
strator and lecturer on women’s dress in 
department .stores; agent for a book on 
eare of children, household management, 
or other subject appealing to women; or- 
ganizer for a woman’s mutual insurance 
society; accompanist or other helper to 
theatrical people; magazine or newspaper 
interviewer to prominent men or unique 
institutions; agent for a popular periodi- 
cal; collector of names and addresses for 
some large mail-order house. 

Cynthia Westover Alden wrote a book 
that might interest you. So did Anna 
Steese Richardson. 


144. Mr. H. W. G., Montana. “Will you enu- 
merate some of the best and quickest profes- 
sions to learn, for a man past thirty, able to 
spare a few hours every day? I speak and 
write French better than English, and also 
speak Italian. I am a moderate drinker and 
smoker. I also wish to know a reliable character 
analyst.” 


The answer to your question mostly de- 
pends on your previous experience, natural 
tastes and talents, ultimate object, imme- 
diate facilities. Not knowing these, we can 
hardly offer specific advice. Your skill in 
foreign languages would suggest a position 
in an export or import house, where those 
languages are in constant use. 

Obtain catalogs from Alexander Hamil- 

ton Institute, Astor Place, New York; 
Pace and Pace, 30 Church street, New 
York ; International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pennsylvania; Univer- 
sity of Chicago Extension Courses, Chica- 
go; Sprague Correspondence Schools, De- 
troit, Michigan. Select the subjects most 
appealing, write the schools for personal 
advice and full particulars. 
_ Your being a “moderate drinker” stands 
in the way of your getting a first-class po- 
sition in any worthy trade or profession. 
We hope your ambition will prove stronger 
than your bad habit. 

See back files of Question Box for names 
of character analysts. 
















































































































































SF eum purchase of a Steinway for the home 
means the selection of the ideal piano,tone 
and workmanship being of first importance. 










It is the price of the Steinway which makes 
possible its supreme musical qualities, but 
you will find that the Steinway costs only a 
trifle more than many so-called “good” pianos. 


Style V, the new Upright, and Style M, the 
smallest Steinway Grand, offer a special advan- 
tage in price. They embody all the distinct 
Steinway features, but, being of reduced size to 
meet the requirements of the modern home or 
apartment, are offered at very moderate prices. 




























We shall be glad to send you, free, illustrated literature, 
with the name of the Steinway dealer nearest you. 


































STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
























INSTRUCTORS IN COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


of English, Public Speaking, Oral Composition, Rhetoric, Supplementary Readi Civi Hist 
and Economics should not miss reading an address called ~ ene ee 


THE EDITOR AS SCHOOLMASTER 


which was delivered at the University of Kansas by Hamilton Holt, Editor of The Ind dent. A 
copy will be furnished free. Addréss Educational Department, F ee 


THE INDEPENDENT 119 West 40th Street, New York 


The eoable Meddler 


Now Ready A Pure Romantic Novel, by Leona Dalrymple 
At All Bookstores 4“ °° “DIANE OF THE GREEN VAN” 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 


HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 


MORGAN, 


Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world 


























DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND. 
New York, August 26, 1915. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a 


dividend of one per cent, aa Sept. 20th next, 
to stockholders of record at P. M. on Sept. 


lsth, 1915, 
F. C. ROWLEY, Secretary. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on September 1, 1915, at the office or 
agency of the Company in New York or in Bos- 
ton, will be paid in New York by the Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds 











Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on September 1, 1915, at the office or 
agency of the Company in New York or in Bos- 
ton, will be paid in New York by the Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer 


BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY. 
New York, August 23rd, 1915. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared 

a quarterly dividend of One and One-Half Per 

Centum (1%%) on the outstanding capital stock 

of this Company, payable on October rst, 1915, 

to stockholders of record at the close of business 

on Thursday, September oth, 1915. 

J. H. BENNINGTON, Secretary. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE Co. 
New York, August 17, 1915. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. on 
the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany will be paid on September 30, 1915, to the 
stockholders of record as they appear at the close 
of business on September 4, 1915. The transfer 
books will not be closed. 

FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


THE NATIONAL SUGAR REFINING 
COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
New York, September 17th, 1915. 
The Board of Directors of this Company have 
this day declared a dividend of ONE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT (1%%) on the Capital 
Stock of the Company, payable October 2nd, 
1915, to stockholders of eae at the close of 
business September 7th, 
H. F. MOLLENHAUER, Treasurer. 











“= 
lhe 
Market 


Place 


HIGHER PRICES FOR STOCKS 


At the beginning of last week the 
New York market for securities was 
still deprest by the sinking of the 
“Arabic.” Current reports that the 
President might dismiss the German 
Ambassador, call a special session of 
Congress and ask for a large appropri- 
ation to be used in preparing for hos- 
tilities, caused sharp declines. But there 
was recovery before the close on Mon- 
day, and the course of prices was an in- 
dication of strength at the base. The 
war order shares began to regain their 
losses. Monday was the only gloomy 
day. On Tuesday the attitude of Ger- 
many, shown by the request for delay, 
caused a buying movement. There was 
a prevailing belief that a crisis had 
been averted. New high records were 
made by two or three of the war order 
stocks. Nearly one-third of the day’s 
business was done in Steel Corporation 
shares, for which there was a net gain 
of 8 points. Among the additions were 
13 for New York Air Brake, 5 for 
Lackawanna Steel, and 9% for Bethle- 
hem Steel. On Wednesday, more evi- 
dence that Germany desired to concili- 
ate and satisfy our Government caused 
great activity on the Stock Exchange, 
with a rapid advance of prices. Several 
stocks opened with large additions to 
the closing prices of the preceding day. 
Gains were reduced by the taking of 
profits, but at the close there was a 
substantial increase thruout the list. 
There were large transactions in Steel 
Corporation shares, which, altho pay- 
ing no dividend, sold above 76. This 
was a million-share day. 

The advance continued on Thursday, 
‘owing partly to the statement given by 
ithe German Chancellor to the Associ- 
ated Press. Better prices for copper af- 
fected favorably the copper mining 
shares. For Tennessee Copper stock 
there was a net addition of 11 points. 
| tae rise of these shares from the 
neighborhood of 25 to 70 has been due, 
|however, to the company’s orders for 
| acids. A gain of 10 points raised the 
price of General Chemical stock to 
300. It was 137 not long ago. On Fri- 
day there were further gains, because 
of the favorable news from Germany. 

At the end of the five full days the 
leading railroad shares showed in- 
creases ranging from 1% to 4 points. 
The sensational gains were, of course 
those made by the war order companies. 
Automobile share additions were as fol- 
lows: General Motor, 16%; Willys 
Overland, 14%; Studebaker, 10%. The 
































YOUR INVESTMENT 
NEBRASKA FARM MORTGAGE 


combines the three great factors in the 
ideal investment — 


Safety 


Return 
Convenience 


Located as we are in the center of 
the great farming, dairy and cattle 
raising belt of this fertile State, we are 
able to make loans with full knowledge 

the circumstances surrounding each. 

Any imvestor wishing to deal with a 
thoroughly responsible house should write 


us for det: 


Our Booklet-—‘‘A Farm Mortgage” — 
sent upon request. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 
F. B. KNAPP, President 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
CAPITAL ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS 











Never Lost a Dollar 


How many investment houses with whom 
you might naturally invest your money 
can tell you that they have never lost a 
dollar of interest or principal for a single 
customer? 


For thirty-five years I have made 


North Dakota Farm Mortgages 


without the loss of a dollar in principal 
or interest to a single investor. This 
means you can purchase from me, confi- 
dent in the safety of your money. 


These Mortgages 6 % 
will pay you oO 
They are secured by income producing 
farms in the richest agricultural country 

in the world. 


Write today and ask for 
booklet 209 








Walter L.Williamson 


Lisbon North Dakota 


rust’ FARM MORTGAGES 


NET Secured by lands in Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas or Texas. Eight ** — experience 
olla 


without the loss o rite for 
new list 129. 
TITLE GUARANTY & SECURITIES CO. 
Shreveport, La. Capital $125,000.00 
ine yy = on Oregon 


‘arms Dn ante three 
rite for list. 


Bevereenx Mortgage Co. RS 
SEND us the names of three friends 


to whom you would like in- 
troductory copies of The Independent sent 
with your compliments. 
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Travelers seeking a 
quiet, homelike hotel 
in Chicago will enjoy 
the new 


Fort 
Dearborn 
Hotel 


Conveniently located on 
La Salle Street at Van 
Buren. Close to theatre, 
shopping and business 
districts— 

Luxurious room and res- 
taurant accommodations 
at moderate prices. 
Every room an outside 
room—with private bath 
or toilet. 


$1.50, $2.00, $2.50 
No Higher 
HOTEL SHERMAN COMPANY 








AUTHORS 


Have you manuscript copy, not LESS than 
25,000 words, you intend for BOOK issue? We 
will carefully read same, gratis, if forwarded, 
with view of capital investment in manufacture, 
advertising and exploiting, cloth bindings. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS! ¥is.,'r°,°7s'. 


Brings you the materia! and help you need. P. A. Miller's 


Literary Agency. Dayton, Ohio 
Made to Measure 
Shirts for Men 
I guarantee to fit you 
orrefund your money. 
You choose from the 
Fall's newest designs, 
comprising 200 of the 
ndsomest weaves 
and patterns, 


Learn what real 
shirt comfort is 


Just the right arm 
and body length, 
ample chest room and 
correct neck size. 

I take all the risks. 

Send for free pack- 
age of samples and self 
measuring chart. I 
prepay charges to all 
points in the United 
States and will refund 
the monev if the g .ods 
are not Satisfactory. 











Catalog Men's Furnishings free on request 
Cc. G. CLEMINSHAW, 171 River St., Troy, N. Y. 





addition of 16 points to the price of 
Lackawanna Steel was generally as- 
cribed to the company’s contracts for 
acids, altho it has new foreign orders 
for rails. Bethlehem Steel, paying no 
dividend, scored an advance of 15% and 
sold at 290. To the price of New York 
Air Brake stock 23 points were added. 
Among the other net increases were 
the following: Westinghouse, 5%; Ten- 
nessee Copper, 9%; Crucible Steel, 6%; 
American Locomotive, 5%; Baldwin 
Locomotive, 2; National Lead, 4%; 
United States Steel, 6%. In the steel 
trade there is a persistent and strong 
demand for the bars and large round 
shapes used in making ammunition for 
cannon. France recently bought 100,000 
tons and is in the market for 200,000 
tons more. Prices of other products are 
rising, and premiums are paid for early 
delivery. 


WHEAT AND COTTON 


The price of wheat is declining. At 

Chicago the price for September deliv- 
ery was 104% on the 21st. Six days 
later it had fallen to 97%. The great- 
est crop ever known in this country is 
being harvested. This fact tends to re- 
duce the price. Canada has a very great 
surplus, and her wheat is offered in the 
Manitoba market.at prices 8 or 9 cents 
below those in Chicago. The Allies de- 
sire to favor their colonies. Demand 
from abroad has been affected by an 
expectation that the Dardanelles will 
soon be opened. Russia has an immense 
surplus from this year’s crop and that 
of last year. If those gates are opened 
it will be released, and the price of it 
will, be low. Our great surplus will be 
sold, but for several reasons the prices 
paid for it will probably not be higher 
than those now ruling in the Chicago 
market. 
At the beginning of last week dull- 
ness prevailed in the New York Cotton 
Exchange, but there was’a revival of 
activity and in three days a little more 
than half a cent a pound was added to 
the price. The declaration making cot- 
ton absolute contraband had no depress- 
ing effect, partly because Secretary 
McAdoo gave notice on the 23d that he 
would, if necessary, deposit in the re- 
serve banks of the South $30,000,000 to 
be loaned, at a rate probably not ex- 
ceeding six per cent, for the relief of 
the growers. 








A further decline of sterling ex- 
change last week to 4.63% emphasized 
the need of a large foreign credit here. 
It is now expected that France, and 
possibly Russia, will join Great Britain 
in making the arrangements, which 
may involve an American loan. 








The following dividends are announced: 


Brooklyn Rapid Tra~<i1 Company, quarterly, 
1% per cent, payable October 1. 


American Chicle Co. npany, common, 1 per 
cent, payable September 2 
National Sugar +r a Company, 1% per 


cent, payable October 2. 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, common, 
quarterly, 3 per cent, payable September 1. 

Southern Pacific Railroad Co., regular semi- 
annual, preferred; regular quarterly common; 
payable Friday, October i 


-—T Pacific Co., quarterly, payable Octo- 
r 




















Are You 


Going Deaf? 


once for particulars of the latest wonder 
. a the improved 


NEW Thin Receiver Model 
Mears Ear Phone 


Thousands of sufferers from deafness 
have recovered their hearing ¥ with this per- 
fected instrument. It has 96 sou ing « entire 
octaves of 12tones each. In this teotonmeent you ' eet 
at last, | ay _Dertoction of the hearin ng device. 

changes und adjustment instantly made “by a 
pm hott the e finger toot any condition of the hearing 
to register ci ther loud 0 


or ordinary sounds. 


i tae its powers at 
our expense. Will you 

Seg Mery Ear pie cate ne aiaeoe at 
e nce of your 

own ears? That Tha inall we ask. Sond for free trial offer. 
Positively the very 
newest, latest inven- 













natural yoice—the finest 

qualities in music. In this latest perfected ear phone 

we have striven to fixe to all deaf persons sound 

responses as oS ke those of the normal ear as 

he. archi wtoze ts sour ear for the ties te. 
thin receiver phone to your ear for the m: 

Write for the free book on deaf: direct- 

to-you-from-our-laboratory offer. 


Valuable Book FREE 


The Mears Ear Phone book — mailed 


free—explainsall the causes of deafness: tells 

how to stop the progress of the malady and how to 

treat it. Write at once—now—for this Free = and 
our Special Introductory Offer. Send a postal today. 


Mears Ear Phone Co. 


45 West 34th St. Dept.248¢ New York 








ORT - STORY 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. 4 
Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippincott’s Magazine, 
ree. ase address 
THE — CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dr. Esenwein Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 








bee Truth About Poultry 


, Get the Facts by 


Successful Methods of Men on Farms or Small Acreage. 
Complete in twelve parts; printed in one volume. 


By DR. N. W. SANBORN 


REAL work, with real poultry, on a real New England 
Farm. This isa simple story of what has been done 
by a man, at forty-five years of age, town bred and city 
educated, getting out of practice of medicine, buying a 
small farm in the hill country, and making a success of the 
venture. Not only is the rearing of chicks and the manage- 
ment of adult fowl completely covered, but the interesting 
side issues of fruit growing, grain raising and the produc- 
tion of milk, that cannot be esca on @ teal farm. You 
get rugged facts—rarely found in print. The truth about 
poultry as found in actual life on a one-man poultry farm. 


You Can Do the Same, Book Tells How 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER—The One-Man 
Poultry Plaut, in twelve parts (book form), and 
the American Poultry Advocate, One year for 
only 50 cts., book and Advocate, three years, for 
only $1.00, if order is sent at once. 

Our paper is handsomely illustrated, practical, progressive, 
and up-to-date on poultry matters. kstablished 1892. 44 to 132 
Pages monthly. 50 cts. a year. 3 months’ trial 10 cts. Sample 
copy free. Catalogue of poultry literature free. Address 











Mergenthaler Linotype Company. quarterly, 
2% per cent, payable tember 





AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 


517 Hodgkins Blk., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Ce.) ! 779 coy voamce 


Insures Against astue ont maeee reemmpesentien 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries Conducted by 
Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 


name. ‘The latter company was liquidated and W. E. UNDER WooD 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, a 
was used with consent of the stockholders, by jj 3 DURO Guaranteed Shirts 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and end handbemie bite tie cent See $2.50 an 5e nea 
i a bonus and interest at the expira- Money back if not satisied. Pine péccae sch b ge. 
eee ee A TAX BASED ON AGE shirt iff or acted, east 
s coat style, stiff or soft cuffs attached, neat 

= i — rod ae stripe, blue, black and lavender, one of each color. 

wauy as § Pp a . . . . ‘ 

tothe value of. -.-. ).. ».$27,964,578,109.00 The subject of taxation is one which Sizes 14 to 1746, sleeve lengths 32 to 36. 


; " ma P Goodell ., Room 21, 158 th St., Ni 
Received premiums thereon to 4 599.99 || Should interest every citizen for, di- 2e.5 ceases Row Cats 
Paid losses during that perlod 143,820,874.99 || rectly or indirectly, every citizen is a 
Issued certificates of profits 
= 90,801,110.00 || Payer of taxes. He does, or should, ac- 


1850 THE 1915 
ness anes cept his equitable share of the public UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


burden willingly and cheerfully. But in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
ent time 6,989,660.00 


. s ‘ ‘ OHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
MO et ere right there is where the dissension over J nee Cnaieeation 


amounts to 23,020,223.85 [| this ages-long question begins— it sel- CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
On December 31, 1914, the as- 


Bye pvp Rt dom seems to be equitable. Personally, P yee fen at TORteR pee 
t . ; 14,101,674.46 || T have studied the matter in its rela- EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Th ts of t t to the as- : : : : 

athe Profits of the company revert tothe ax 1! tion to but one of its objects—insur- || Pres. Importers ond Traders Nat. Bank 


miome torusinated fares the year, thereby ance. I am convinced that in this con- a..J — montanes t > 
reducing the cost of insurance. A ‘ p 

For such dividends, certificates are issued nection the system is almost entirely pm Ea , a [So Se - 
subject to dividends of interest until ordere * j 4 , : 

to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. wrong; in fact, so much wrong as to tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 


Son s terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board amount to an iniquity. 7 dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres. To begin with, insurance is an ex- Broadway, New York City. 


ALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. : ; ; 
CHARLES E. PAY, 20 Vice-Pres. pense. It is not a thing out of which 
G. STANTON FLOXDJONES, See. its purchasers, taken as a whole, can 
make a profit on the money paid into it. 


They pay all the claims for losses in- 


— = j . 

Get the Saving Habit curred and all the expense incident to 

The habit of saving has been the salvation carrying on the business. All of the 
of mang a pen. It enovensse his eald-coapect money is an accumulated fund for the 
and makes him a more useful member of so- . . 
ciety. If a man has no one but himself to pro- relief of human misfortune. To tax 
vide for he may be concerned simply in ac- that fund only accentuates the misfor- 
cumulating a sufficient sum to support him in 
his old age. ‘xhis can best be effected by pur- tune. 


-hasing an annuity as issued by the Home Life s s Makes housework easier. Carries full meal to table and clears it in 
Isoeresce Compens of New York. This will On this occasion I shall confine MY- | onetrip. Handy in kitchen, dining room, sun porch. Beautiful 


i i i ivi ble capacity. 
yield a much larger income than can be ob- || self to the practise prevalent in nearly | permancntfinish. Two heavy ova) way ockleth 
tained from any other absolutely secure invest- Pp P y 10 in black ;$12in white. Express prepaid. Bookletfree. Address 


ment. For a sample policy write to all of our states of taxing premiums— | WHEEL TRAY CO., 439 W. 61st Place, CHICAGO 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY especially those paid for life insurance, 
Geo. E. Ide, President. a form of codperation which, viewed in 

256 BROADWAY NEW YORE || its elemental aspect, is a collection 
taken up among the friends of a dead 


Ey whe IN 
comrade to succor his widow and or- ~ Fy > 
PEMAINNEAPOLSS \\ vis0s: te taxing power steps in on | EEE ee AE Hi 
— every such occasion and takes from price list. 

HEAT REGULATOR \\ these helpless ones about $1.50 of every itis. wi 
“The Heart Of The Heating Plant” $100 contributed for that purpose. How 


Means Even Temperature can — just mind defend such a WANTED rai oner parentece on 
insures Comfort and Health system? : health, with view to adoption. Box W., care ot 
Pravente ase of — But what are we to think of that | The Independent. 
a + meen A en system when we find it discriminating 
is Automatic between its victims on the score of age. AY MOTORS AND BOATS 
The kind of service obtained with the use Upon investigating the matter, we dis- 7 ' 
of this device has made it an absolute re- || cover that the tax rate is a flat one, resi 
ulremen in ever . S . . 
Wh ects ant aie ie ‘you every minute of || S@¥ 1% per cent—which I think is about | Co. isy where you can 


here 
the day, iJ night, beeping the temperature the average. Remember, it is laid on ae aes Ge 
1c regardiess of outdoor . s : i 
coutident or team premiums paid by policyholders. Let us | powsted with ¢ cylindes self starting t cycle Gray 


Write for :t today. Also 
Has been the standesd for, peasly ‘ third || see how it works out. A, aged 25; B 
of a century. It is used with any heatin 
plant—old or new—hot water, hot air w aged 35; and C aged 50, have each a 


steam—burning either coal or gas. || policy for $5000 taken at those ages. 
Our Newest Feature The premiums are, respectively: A’s, 


° +” P $107.45; B’s, $140.55; C’s, $242.50. If 
The es ee the tax rate is 1% per cent, A will pay 
: te a /. : ors $1.60; B, $2.11; C, $3.64. Each is pay- 
rottsdine mt wcticn ot tas iea'in || ing taxes on precisely the same amount 
ing the catire beating ceneen. tp homes of insurance, but B pays 33 per cent 
no hank Glens Gucent cur direct cx- 1) more than A, while C pays 127 per cent 
plied by four dry cells. With our alter || more than A and 63 per cent more than 
naiinect from the lighting **°* 1| B. All hold the same property, to the 
current. same amount and derive identical ben- 
Write for Booklet efits from it; yet the tribute exacted 
Mi Heat from the older men is from 33 per cent 
Rewslator Co. to 127 per cent greater.. 
General Offices Do any of my readers who insured 
2775 Fourth Ave., So. at age 50 know why they should pay 
Minneapolis, Mima. a tax on their life insurance policies 
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that is two and a quarter times the 
amount paid by men half that age? 
At some future time I shall discuss 
another phase of this subject, following 
premiums paid from their source to 
their destination, for the purpose of 
showing that in all fairness they are 
not as fitting an object of taxation as 
—say the money which an express com- 
pany transmits for its customers. 


RICH WITH PROMISE 


I often wonder why some of the peo- 
ple I meet in the course of the day’s 
work are content with the restricted op- 
portunities permitted them by the posi- 
tions they occupy. I know of a dozen 
men who are serving employers at com- 
paratively small salaries in an inferior 
capacity who, by reason of their ob- 
vious natural endowments, should be 
their own men and earning two or 
three times the money they do. Occa- 
sionally I have said to some man who 
in the course of a business transaction 


with me has demonstrated the posses-. 


sion of the peculiar ability essential to 
success: “Look here, why don’t you 
write life insurance? You are wasting 
your time and losing money.” 

Once in a while, at long intervals, 
my mail brings me an inquiry from 
some one who has had the idea under 
serious consideration. I like to encour- 
age it because, take it all in all, it is 
one of the best callings a man or wom- 
an can follow. There is no gush or sen- 
timentality in the assertion that it is 
a noble occupation. Nothing but ‘good 
can come of persuading our fellows to 
take life insurance. If every insurable 
man, woman and child in the United 
States were covered by a _ proper 
amount of life insurance, it would not 
be many years before poverty disap- 
peared; for it is a redistribution of 
values—slow, natural and equitable in 
effect. 

This is not saying that every person 
who feels an inclination to enter the 
business is fitted by training and tem- 
perament to achieve success in it. Many 
hear the call who are not chosen. The 
number is not small of those who are 
now wasting time at it. And yet the 
needed qualifications are very simple. 
Of course, we must have honesty for a 
foundation. That includes sincerity to 
one’s self and others; truthfulness, ear- 
nestness. There must be intelligence of 
a high order, indefatigable industry, 
unflagging courage, geniality. 

There are hundreds of men and wom- 
en who will read this who are earning 
nominal salaries, who should be selling 
life insurance and making from $2000 
to $5000 a year. 








C. A. M., South Shaftsbury, Vt.—There 
is little to be found in the reference books 
about the association you name and noth- 
ing to indicate that their plan provides for 
the accumulation of a reserve. As it has 
same of $452,000 and liabilities of but 

8,000, I assume the absence of reserves. 
The rates you quote are also confirmatory. 
I do not consider the plan sound, and it 
is evident on the face of the resolution 
adopted authorizing the employment of an 
actuary that the leaders are preparing for 
i readjustment of rates. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





THE METROPOLITAN TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


offers a three years’ course, FREE, and pays besides maintenance, $10 a month for 
the first year, $12 a month for the second and $15 a month the last year. 


Classes are formed every month, 
The Nurses’ Home is located on one of the finest sites in New York City. The 


rooms are all single with spacious entrance hall, library and sitting rooms. 


‘The school 


is registered and connected with a hospital of over 1500 beds. 


Applicants must be over 18 and under 35 years of age, and have had one 
year in high school or its equivalent. 


Apply at once for information to 


AGNES S. WARD, R.N. 
Superintendent, Metropolitan Training School, Blackwell’s Island, New York City 











THE VELTIN SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
AND GENERAL COURSE 


Number of pupils limited to 
twelve in each class 
Fireproof school building 
thoroughly equipped 
160 and 162 West 74th Street 
Connecting with and including 
165 West 73rd Street 
New York 


Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 
93rd Street and Central Park West 
Specially devoted to preparation for all Colleges. 
Business Course—Primary and Outing Classes 
for Younger Boys. Fireproof Building—Labora- 
tories—Gymnasium—Play Grounds. 
B. H. Campsett, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue. Telephone 3787 Riverside. 




















. ° 7. 
Union Theological Seminary 
NEW YORE CITY 
Open on Equal Terms to Students of All 
Christian Bodies. Eightieth Year Begins Sef- 
tember 29, 1915, at Broadway and 12oth 
Street. For Catalogue Address the Dean of 

Students, 
The Rev. Charles R. Gillett, D.D. 
Broadway at 120th Street New York City 


The Misses Metcalf’s 


College preparation. 
Physical Culture. 
Moderate rates. 














Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. 


Tennis, Basketball. 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


ILLINOIS 


SCHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs of all Gusting | Loy Ad ee in Aad » 
Experts advice free. 


tained for all schools. Write AMERICAN SCAOOLS: ASSOCIATION 
1042 Times Bidg,, New York, or 1542 Masonic Temple, Chicago 














The University of Chicago ' 


HOME Se 


STUDY — fier Socata? te 


24th Year U. of C. (Div.M) Chicago, IM. MM! !70"*g 

















NEW JERSEY 


Summit Academy 


for Boys. 
family. 





Summit, N. J. 
Preparatory School 

Eight resident pupils received into the Principal's 
Home comforts and refinements. All outdoor sports. 


JAMES HEARD, A. M., Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Woodland Road 


Pennsylvania College for Women 


Forty-Seventh Year 





Delightful location overlooking the city. Col- 
legiate and special courses. Degrees given, Ex- 
ceptional advantages in Social Service, Music 


and Expression. Athletics. 
JOHN CAREY ACHESON, LL.D., President 


An increase of TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
PER CENT in School Advertising during the 
first six months of 1915 as compared with the 
same period last year is emphatic recognition of 
The Independent's high position and rapid growth 
as a medium for the best Private Schools and 
Colleges. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


fa BOOK 


FREE 


Read our 80-page book before enrolling for any law course. 
Tells how to judge claims of correspondence schools, and 
explainsthe American School’s simple method of law nya 
tion. Prepared by 56 legal authorities—28 more subjects and 
30 more authors than any other correspondence law course. 
13 volume Law Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books 
furnished every student. Send for your free book today. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 


























e 
Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chleure U.S. A. 


PublicSpeaking 
e Taught at Home 


Write for our egesial public 
speaking offer. inutes a 
day,spare time, will make you 

a powerful, convincing speaker. 
be at ease before any ond: 





Send quick for details of our epecial limited 
bligation. But you must hurry. Write now. 


| Public Speaking Dep. Law 2406 Monkatan Bie Cheese 


EFFICIENCY 


Your success depends upon your Per- 
sonal Efficiency. Complete Course 
$4.00. Particulars. MEAD COURSE 
IN PERSONAL EFFICIENCY, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

















Writing Photoplays and Stories 


Taught by well-known Editor-Author. Established 1910. High- 
est record of success. Unexcelled testimonials. Send for booklet. 
PHILLIPS SCHOOL, Box 17-1. 1777 Broadway, New York City. 


Complete Photoplay or Story ‘‘Market.”’ 10c each 





NG THE PHOTOPLAY 
A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
technique of tue photoplay, trught by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Puorortar Autnor. 25 )-page catalogue free. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Mr. Leeds Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 











FROM STATE TO STATE 





ARKANSAS: Mr. George R. 
Brown, secretary of the Little 
Rock Board of Trade, says 
Arkansas stands ready to sup- 
ply willow rods enough to meet 
the demands of American man- 
ufacturers of baskets and wil- 
low ware. Until the Great War 
practically put a stop to im- 
portation most of the rods used 
in the United States came from 
European countries. Mr. Brown 
recently procured from the for- 
est service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture a 
list of about 200 manufactur- 
ers of basket willow ware in 
this country and is putting 
them into touch with Arkan- 
sans who have willow rods for 
sale. 


CALIFORNIA: The sixty-fifth 
anniversary of the admission of 
California to the Union will be 
celebrated September 9 at the 
San Diego exposition by pa- 
geantry and festivity on a large 
scale. The historic pageant, in 
three sections, will depict the 
periods of Spanish rule, Mexi- 
ean rule and American rule at 
the time of admission to state- 
hood. The present era will be 
represented by military, civil 
and fraternal organizations with 
floats and flower-decked auto- 
mobiles, and it is expected that 
it will be the longest and most 
attractive parade ever formed 
even in California. After pass- 
ing thru the city streets the 
procession will enter the exposi- 
tion grounds, where historical 
scenes will be enacted thruout 
the remainder of the day. At 
night an open-air ball will be 
held on the Plaza de Panama, 
where 1000 couples can be ac- 
commodated. 


CONNECTICUT: Among the 
many remarkable things accom- 
plished by Mr. J. G. Brock, su- 
perintendent of Mr. E. T. Bed- 
ford’s wonderful gardens at 
Green’s Farms in this state, are 
enormous strawberries which 
ripen in September and Octo- 
ber, oranges as large and pal- 
atable as those of Florida, Eng- 
lish peaches as sweet as any 
ever produced in the old coun- 
try and pears which grow on 
stems that climb the walls and 
look like grapevines. All this, 
and much more, is accomplished 
without use of hothouses or any 
of the devices which are ordi- 
narily supposed to be necessary 
to the cultivation of southern 
fruits in this northern climate. 
Mr. Bedford himself says he 
does not know how his super- 
intendent does it, but he has 
noticed that the water tank on 
the place, with a capacity of 
60,000 gallons, is often filled 
and emptied twice a day. 


DELAWARE: The new Third 
street bridge at Wilmington is 
now so far along that the resi- 
dent engineer promises to turn 
the completed structure over to 
the county by October. It is 
said to be one of the finest 
bridges in the country. A re- 
markable feat was accomplished 
when the huge lifts of the east 
bascule, each weighing thirty- 
two tons, were erected. They 
were brought to their place on 
a scow, and altho many men 
who understood the nature of 
the work to be done predicted 
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that traffic on the stream would 
be delayed several hours, the 
work was accomplished in ex- 
actly ten minutes, said to be 
record time for such a task. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
The United States Treasury 
Department recently received 
an anonymous special-delivery 
letter from New York contain- 
ing $10,000 in currency. The 
sender wrote that he had al- 
ready paid double the amount 
he had stolen from the United 
States, yet his conscience was 
not satisfied. This is next to the 
largest contribution ever made 
to the conscience fund, the larg- 
est one, $18,679.60, having been 
sent to the New York Collector 
of Customs in 1901. This fund 
was begun in President Madi- 
son’s time with a contribution 
of $5. Since then an annual av- 
erage of $2300 has been con- 
tributed. The smallest amount 
ever sent in was two cents. The 
fund now totals $453,922.03. 


LOUISIANA: It is_ believed 
that Congress will this winter 
present to the city of New Or- 
leans the historic edifice which 
has housed the United States 
mint in that city since 1838. 
In the last four years there 
has been no coinage in New Or- 
leans, and Treasury officials say 
there is no reason for main- 
taining a mint there. In 1835 
the site was donated by the 
city, and three years later the 
building, 282 by 108 feet, was 
completed. The original cost of 
the structure was $182,000, and 
improvements from time _ to 
time since have cost $263,000. 
If the city gets the edifice it 
may use it as a hospital. 


MAINE: A tract of land com- 
rizing about 38,000 acres in 
ashington County is to be 

used for cattle grazing after the 

manner of the large ranches of 
the West. Those interested in 
the enterprise plan to put about 

5000 head of. western cattle 

upon this tract. and announce, 

it is said, that this is to be only 
the beginning of cattle raising 
on a large scale in New Eng- 
land. Experts declare the soil 
to be as good as that of the 
blue-grass region in Kentucky, 
and this tract will be sown 
with that seed. It is argued that 

New England should not only 

produce its own supply of beef, 

but because of its proximity to 

Atlantic ports should have an 

advantage over the West in 

supplying the European market. 


MARYLAND: This summer 
the Consolidated Gas Company 
of Baltimore inaugurated a 
policy of selling its stock to 
consumers on easy terms, limit- 
ing the subscription to twenty 
shares to a person and reserv- 
ing the right to increase the 
sale price every thirty days to 
conform to the market value, 
prices being governed by sales 
on the Stock Exchange. As a 
result of these subscriptions 
the number of Baltimore share- 
holders in the company has 

mn approximately doubled. In 
view of the threatened invasion 
of Baltimore by the proposed 
pine line from the West Vir- 
ginia natural gas fields. this 
mutualizing of interest of the 


consumers and the Baltimore 
company is regarded as shrewd 
business foresight. 


MICHIGAN: A campaign is 
to be started in October among 
the 35,000 alumni of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan to raise 
$1,000,000 for erecting, fur- 
nishing and endowing a build- 
ing for the Michigan Union, a 
student organization the pur- 
pose of which is “to democrat- 
ize the undergraduates, to give 
them chances for self-education 
by mingling with one another 
and to develop the community 
spirit among the students.” The 
building, as planned, is to be a 
large one, with 100 rooms for 
alumni, swimming pool, billiard 
parlors, dining rooms, lounging 
rooms and every convenience of 
a modern club. Committees are 
forming in nearly 200 cities, 
and in October at least 2000 
former students will canvass 
their fellow alumni. It is be- 
lieved the $1,000,000 will be 
subscribed before November 1. 


MINNESOTA: More than 
7000 boys and girls between 
the ages of ten and eighteen are 
to take an important part in the 
Minnesota State Fair, to be 
held September 6 to 12 this 
year. They are all members of 
boys’ and girls’ clubs organized 
thruout the state for the study 
and practise of improved meth- 
ods of farming and gardening 
and for increasing the pleas- 
ures as well as the profits of 
farm and community life. In 
addition to exhibits of the vari- 
ous clubs, showing results pro- 
duced by the organizations, 
there will be many demonstra- 
tions of those arts and handi- 
crafts which add to the com- 
fort of and increase the inter- 
est in rural home life. 


MISSOURI: The Kansas City 
Ad Club has undertaken to 
make the new advertising law 
of its state effective by appoint- 
ing a secret body of eight mem- 
bers to act as a vigilance com- 
mittee against dishonest adver- 
tisers. The law makes it a mis- 
demeanor for anybody, “with 
intent to sell or in any way 
dispose of” anything, to pub- 
lish, or in any other way give 
out an advertisement contain- 
ing “any assertion, representa- 
tion or statement of fact which 
is untrue, deceptive or mislead- 
ing.” So, when anybody in 
Kansas City finds that the $5 
article marked down to $1.98 
is worth only $1.25 he has only 
to address a complaint to the 
Ad Club, and the advertiser, if 
the complaint proves to be true, 
will be prosecuted. 


MONTANA: Definite steps 
have been taken for the organ- 
ization of what is to be known 
as the Montana Development 
Association, modeled after the 
State Bankers’ Association. A 
constitution has been drafted 
and presented to the several 
commercial clubs and chambers 
of commerce of the state, of 
which the proposed association 
is to be composed. The plan is 
to divide the state into fifteen 
districts, each to be under a 
rveneral manager to be appoint- 
ed by a board of fifteen direc- 
tors. Each club in the organ- 


ization is to have one vote, but 
every member of such club is 
to have a voice in meetings. The 
object of the association is to 
develop the state as a whole 
and to promote codperation of 
different communities in adver- 
tising the state’s resources. 


NEVADA: At a recent meet- 
ing of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of Reno it was pointed out 
that because there was no place 
in the city where tourists might 
camp for the night, the Truckee 
River was lined with machines 
for a distance of six or eight 
miles on either side of Reno 
with automobile parties who 
preferred to remain out rather 
than sleep in hotels or lodging 
houses. In order that these hun- 
dreds of people might be kept 
in the city and their money put 
into circulation there, the asso- 
ciation voted to procure suita- 
ble camping accommodations 
near the business center of the 
city. 


NORTH CAROLINA: An or- 
ganized effort will be made by 
the people of North Carolina, 
especially those of the western 
part of the state, to have what 
is known as the Weeks act ex- 
tended by Congress for five 
years. is law, which has 
permitted the United States to 
make large purchases of timber 
tracts in the southern states for 
the preservation of forests and 
streams, has expired and no 
more purchases can be made. 
Secretary Ayres of the New 
Hampshire Forestry Commis- 
sion, an acknowledged expert, 
recently visited western North 
Carolina. He is reported as say- 
ing that everybody interested in 
the preservation of the timber 
lands in the southern Appala- 
chian Mountains should join in 
the effort to have this law ex- 
tended. 


TENNESSEE: Prof. Charles 
E. Ferris, dean of the engineer- 
ing department of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, and Charles 
C. Gilbert, secretary of the 
Tennessee Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, have arranged a _ pro- 
gram for the educational ex- 
tension work to be conducted 
this fall under the joint aus- 
pices of the university and the 
association. It includes mechan- 
ical engineering, electrical en- 
gineering and reinforced con- 
crete work. The Manufacturers’ 
Association will try to prevail 
upon at least twenty employed 
men in the manufacturing 
towns of the state to give a 
few hours each week to this 
educational work. 


UTAH: The J. G. McDonald 
Chocolate Company has opened 
a remarkable roof garden on its 
factory for recreation of its 
employees. In addition to the 
usual equipment of roof gar- 
dens this one has a zoo with 
East Indian monkeys and other 
interesting animals, an aviary 
with many beautiful imported 
and domestic birds, and an 
aquarium with several species 
of fish, including goldfish from 
Utah’s wonderful “hot pots” 
near Heber City. Mr. McDon- 
ald recently bought a _ costly 
trained orang-outang for this 
collection, but it died soon after 
its arrival. 
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PLAYING CARDS 





The sword and money figure as marks on- 


Hindustani cards. 
The earliest province of playing cards 
was for divination. 
_ A pack of humorous or harlequin play- 
ing cards was designed by Thackeray. 
The joker made its appearance in the 
United States about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 


About 1660 a pack of Cavalier playing 
cards was issued, forming a complete po- 
litical satire of the Commonwealth. 

A beautiful pack of cards was engraved 
by Jost Ammon, who was born in Zurich 
in 1539. He used books, winepots, cups and 
printers’ balls as pips. 

The Asiatics attach far more importance 
to cards than we do. With. them they are 
highly academic in significance and not 
merely amusing and recreative. 

The Persian playing cards are altogether 
lacking in what are termed “pip cards.” 
Only the emblematic or picture part of the 
pack, called by the Italians Atouts, is used. 

The designs on the cards representing 
the numbers are technically termed pips or 
peeps, perhaps from the seeds of apples, 
pears and oranges, which are so called in 
England. They are also called spots. 

“Squeezers,” or “indexed cards,” origi- 
nated in America. They are very useful in 
playing poker, where the players keep the 
ecards squeezed together as closely as pos- 
sible to prevent other players looking into 
their hands. —° 

In Germany the cards bear marks that 
are quite distinct from those which figure 
on the cards used in bridge as played in 
this country today. The German cards are 
marked with bells, hearts, leaves and 
acorns, to distinguish their suits. 

No authentic specimens of the earliest 
cards have come down to us, but the so- 
called Tarots, containing seventy-eight 
eards to a pack, which are still extant in 
Switzerland and Germany, and in some 
parts of Alsace and Franche Compte, are 
survivals of the lost originals of the gipsies. 

Playing cards of various nationalities 
differ widely as to the symbols used, the 
decoration, the size and even the shape. 
Indian cards, for example, are round 
and introduce the folklore of India, while 
the Chinese cards are long and very nar- 
row. They bear typical Mongolian figures 
drawn after the Chinese schools of art. 

The original French Court cards were 
probably likenesses of the kings of France 
of the day, as well as their consorts and 


mistresses; while in England they were . 


copies of well-known portraits of Henry 
VIII and his beautiful mother, Queen Eliz. 
abeth of York, so that they were rulers of 
the card kingdom as well as of their re- 
spective countries. The cards were there- 
fore called ‘“‘of the court,” or “court cards.” 

Originally what we call the suits or pip 
ecards were probably simply rods inherited 
from Moses and Aaron, or perhaps only a 
quiver full of arrows, or a bundle of straws, 
which we know were used at the Delphic 
Oracle, and out of these primitive articles 
the cards were evolved. On them were 
placed the four heraldic emblems of Mer- 
cury, viz., swords, money, rods and cups, 
by which any statue or painting of h 
may readily be recognized. These emblems 
are convincing proof that cards were part 
of the worship of Mercury. 





SECRETARY GARRISON—Tut, tut, Colonel. 

Henry Forp—Preparedness is the root 
of all war. 

JOHN KENDRICK Banos—Has not .all 
humor left us? 

BRANDER MATTHEWS—Negro minstrelsy 
is on the verge of extinction. 

JOHN MitcHEeLtt—Tear down a brewery 
and upon its ruins will arise a factory. 

JULIA MAaRLOWE—I am hungry for the 
real world—I want to live life—not act it. 

JESS WILLarRD—If I have a savage in- 


stinct in me it has never come to the sur- 
ce. 


Ep. Howr—People speak of the Day of 
Judgment. There are thousands of such 
days. 

CarDINAL O’CoNNELL—The truths of 
heaven offer no ground for scientific in- 
quiry. 

Tuomas A. Epison—Nearly every na- 
tion except the United States is more or 
less predatory. 

Sm Grupert PArRKER—The almighty 
heart is stronger in the United States 
than the almighty dollar. 

Laurga JEAN LisBey—Most people con- 
sider ten p. m. late enough for calling, but 
circumstances alter cases. 


G. K. CHESTERTON—I dare not conjec- 
ture what will happen when the very worst 
criminal really meets the best criminologist. 


E.rgv Root—I have not changed my 
opposition to woman’s suffrage in the least. 

y views are those I held twenty years 
ago. 


Ex-GoverRNoR EvGENE N. Foss—Busi- 
ness men should accept public office. We 
have all the lawyers that the situation 
seems to demand. 


A. J. Rea, M.D.—The ideal. woman of 
the eugenic age will be tall, plump, well 
rounded, but not fat. Her complexion will 
be ruddy or brown. 


ViscounT HALDANE, LoRD CHANCELLOR 
oF ENGLAND—We shall all be made simpler 
by this war. We shall be made more frugal, 
more serious, less cynical, greater. 


Gro. W. GortHats—The best results 
are secured thru the codperation of men 
who are contented and who have respect 
for and confidence in their leader. 


FREDERIC F’. RockwELt—There has been 
much land literature in which the inspira- 
tional side of the subject is overworked 
and the perspirational side is overlooked. 


CorrkA Harris—There’s just one person 
you can fool all the time. You can’t fool the 
public, nor God, nor your family, nor the 
children, but you can fool yourself every 
day in the week. 


JEAN Finot—Altho no decision has been 
reached, it is quite likely that the Allies 
will put the Kaiser and other German war 
lords on trial for the wanton murder of 
noncombatants. 


PRESIDENT HapLEY—Among the quali- 
ties needed to make a democracy success- 
ful I should agree with Aristotle in laying 
great emphasis upon the readiness to value 
experts as they deserved to be valued. 


Lorp NorRTHBOURNE—It would give me 
great pleasure to meet the Kaiser in single 
combat. “Pistols for two and coffee for 
one” is the formula, I believe; and I do 
not doubt that I should have the coffee. 


Jacques Lors—Since one gramion car- 
ries the charge of 96.550 coulombs, the 
elementary charge must have the value 


= electrostatic units. 
ay 


Marion Craig WENTWORTH—The sex 
strike of a million women would make war 
by the United States or any other countr 
absolutely impossible. Women hold the gift 
of life in their hands and they have the 
right to refuse the gift if life is to be dese- 
crated by war. 
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“TWIN-SIX 
buss been ro . 


Mick than 18,000 persons gave it 
their personal attention the first 
four days the car was exhibited in New 
York City, and its reception in other cities 
has been correspondingly notable. 

It is the absorbing topic wherever engi- 
neers gather, and experts, skeptics and 
enthusiasts are alike in making it the cur- 
rent feature of motor car progress. 

It is the logical development of the per- 
fectly balanced ‘‘Six’’ into a lighter, more 


compact ‘‘Twelve’’ having a uniformity of 
torque and a smoothness of action hither- 
to unknown. 

In every way it is representative of the 
company that has been awarded the 
ONLY GRAND PRIZE for both motor 
cars and trucks and the FIRST MEDAL OF 
HONOR at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition. Packard maximum service 
qualities are embodied also in the new 
type chainless Packard trucks. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





CESUA the man who owns CD) 
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